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A KINGS FRIERE 


By F. H. MELVILLE. 


A tale of the intrigues in the Court of Scotland in the reign of King James VI. 
before he became James I. of England. 


O-MORROW we hunt in Fife,” 
said James VI. of Scotland, 
turning awkwardly as he left 


neck of the young Master of Gray. 


HE LOOKED AFTER THE MASTER OF GRAY, WHO HAD 
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the 
audience-room with his arm round the 
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No one spoke, but as soon as the shuffle 
of the King’s steps and Gray’s firm tread 
were some way down the corridor, rumours 
arose. The French Ambassador shrugged 
his shoulders with the remark that he 


‘ 


TURNED IN HIS SADDLE. 
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would try to keep himself warm until it 
should be his Majesty’s pleasure to call 
him again to his presence. The honest 
face of Sir Richard Bowes, one of the 
English emissaries to Holyrood, clouded, 
and he looked in rather a puzzled fashion, 
first at his friend Edward Wotton and then 
at a little dark man who stood in the 
recess of a window with his back to the 
light 

“Hunt!” growled a Ruthven Baron, 
‘‘with the Lord’s work of revising the 
new Paraphrases not begun! Some 
devilry of my Lord Arran’s for certain.” 

““My Lord Arran is deeply indebted,” 
put in a sarcastic voice; ‘‘Scotland is 
indeed changed if the Lords of the Con- 
gregation have ceased to care for the 
chase—at least, when the quarry is noble.” 

‘“‘Let James Stewart, my Lord Arran, 
remember——” 

“Hush, my lords and gentlemen! The 
Master of Gray brings the King’s will.” 

Patrick Gray stood posed against the 
background of dark oak panelling 

“‘His Majesty commands the presence 
of my Lord Arran and my _ Lord 
d’Aubigné.” 

“Belial and  Beelzebub together,” 
jerked out the angry old Ruthven Lord, 
as Arran and d’Aubigné left the room, 
and the courtiers dispersed. 

Last of all the little dark man glided 
from his place in the shadow. 

“Yes,” said Secretary Davison, “* to- 
morrow we hunt in Fife.” 


The first of May, 1585, dawned fresh 


and clear. At seven in the morning the 
King and his train clattered up the Canon- 
gate, passed the Tounis Cross and grey 
St. Giles’ Kirk, through the West Port, and 
into the open country, talking and laugh- 
ing gaily. Patrick Gray, a brave figure in 
green and silver, cantered in front, hum- 
ming a snatch of a drinking-song 

“Methinks our bonny Patrick has 
washed in the May dew,” said the King to 
Arran, who, as chief favourite, rode on his 
right hand. ‘Never a blither bridegroom 
rode to a bridal.” 

** Never, Sire,” answered Arran a little 
absently. He was thinking of the words 
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whispered in his ear as he passed the 
flowering hawthorn at the Holyrood guard- 
house. Only four words had been spoken, 
but four words could cloud the bright May 
sunshine for James Stewart, the King’s 
dear friend and counsellor. 

“Tut, tut, man, ye are either jealous of 
sweet Patrick or fashioning the answer to 
our guileless cousin of England and to the 
noble Guise. Just think, Jamie, of friend 
Davison and friend Fénelon kicking their 
heels to-day, damning us up and damning 
us down.” The King chuckled hugely at 
his own joke, and went on, mouthing 
his words. ‘Leave kingcraft to us, 
Jamie! no fool’s brains are in. our head. 
And hey for Geordie Bruce to-day! 
We’ll drink a health alike to England 
and to France, and—the de’il tak’ the 
hin’most ! ” 

Still Arran could not shake off his 
heaviness, and gazed at the spring land- 
scape with gloomy eyes. ‘The trees were 
covered with bloom, and the grass was 
white with daisies beneath the horses’ 
feet; but he saw nothing of it. The 
prancing horseman in front jarred on his 
mood, and he spurred to pass him. Gray 
turned a smiling face, and, shaking his 
curbs, playfully caught Arran’s horse a 
flick on the eye with his riding-switch. 
The beast swerved, and Arran fell to the 
ground. He rose very dusty and bruised, 
and looked after the Master of Gray, who 
had turned in his saddle to have a better 
view. It seemed to Arran that he was 
still smiling. 

‘* One fall,” he muttered, as he crossed 
himself before remounting, ‘“‘and the day 
not half done.” 

Towards evening the party walked their 
weary horses over the cobble-stones of the 
royal burgh of Cu’ross. This picturesque 
little place had. been no_ unfamiliar 
ground to James VI.: at Cu’ross House 
many a roariz:;; night had passed in revelry, 
and many a morning sun had looked in 
on the Scots King snoring a drunken 
sleep in a huge drawer conveniently built 
into the wall of the dining-hall. 

This evening James had promised him- 
self the best of entertainment, for had he 
not given diplomacy the slip and laughed 
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in his royal sleeve at the discomfiture of 
the English ‘‘spies” and the French 
“hawks” ? His greeting to Sir George 
Bruce, accordingly, was effusively cordial 
when he dismounted at the gates of 
Cu’ross House, and saw the hospitable 
door standing wide to receive him. 

Arran followed the King and his host 
silently, but turned on the threshold. The 
curfew was tolling from the tower on the 
village green, echoing up the terraced 
gardens, rosy with apple -blossom and 
the sunset, and out over the curving bay, 
with its incoming tide. A black figure 
was standing at the end of the rough jetty, 
looking intently seaward. A voice recalled 
Arran to himself. It was Gray’s. 

‘* Doubtless, when my Lord Arran has 
completed to his satisfaction his ode on 
the pleasures of a summer evening, he will 
attend his Majesty to the banquet-room.” 

Two hours later the fun waxed fast 
and furious, and upstairs the candles flared 
on a festive scene. Bruce, at the King’s 
right hand, was pledging in a bumper an 
eternal friendship with Esmé d’Aubigné. 


Arran, the hardest drinker of the company, 
who yet never gave a sign even after an all- 
night sitting, had loosened his ruffle at the 


throat, and holding up the slim glass 
between him and the light, eyed the red 
star in it without a word. Gray, radiant 
and flushed, stood beside the King, sing- 
ing in his fresh tenor the latest ditty from 
France, while James kept time with head 
nodding and hand drumming on the table 
till the glasses rang. The song ended, 
when suddenly, out of the dark garden, 
right under the window, rose an imitation 
of the refrain, but with English words— 
Half-twelve, hullo ! 


Half-twelve, you know; 
Half-twelve, hullo, hullo ! 


It ceased, then was repeated in the 
distance with a prolonged “ hullo.” 

“*Tis the watchman, Sire, an hour too 
soon,” laughed Gray. ‘“‘A King is not 
here in Cu’ross every day.” 

‘*Nor yet a watchman with such a fine 
ear for music,” said Arran, rising quickly 
and going to the window. But peer as 
he might, the darkness hid the serenader. 

“By the Lord, a fine ear for sweet 
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music, as Jamie says,” hiccupped the King. 
“‘ Fill up our glass, bonny Patrick.” 

Gray flew to do his duty as Royal 
Cupbearer, and replenished every glass. 
Arran came back to his seat with a cloud 
on his brow, lifted the goblet and drained 
it in one long draught. Sir George was 
the first to go under the table. 

** Ye are soon awa’ the nicht, Geordie,” 
stuttered the King in a thick voice, “* but 
we ’ll no’ be lang ahint.” 

With that he, too, collapsed, and 
slipping down in his chair, sank prostrate 
on the ground, his chin in his breast, his 
tongue hanging out against his wet beard 
and wine-stained ruffles. 

In another moment a strange change 
came over Arran. He tried to rise, but 
some weight held him down. With a 
great effort he rose unsteadily to his feet, 
pointed at the Master, reeled once or 
twice, then crashed down on the floor 
The last picture before his failing eyes 
was of Patrick Gray, erect and smiling 
as he had smiled, tossing his curls in the 
sunshine, while the scent of the hawthorn 
came on the wind. And with the memory 
of the perfume flashed back the mysterious 
message that had filled him with fore- 
boding. The light flickered and danced 
on the splendid triumphant figure. The 
shadow on the wall swelled and grew 
enormous; when it reached the middle 
of the roof, Arran lost consciousness. 

* Half-twelve, hullo, hullo!” hummed 
Gray, stepping over the King and Geordie 
Fruce to pass his hand along a moulding 
on the wainscot. A panel the size of a 
small door flew open. 

**Now, Esmé, the torch—then up with 
his sacred Majesty.” 

In a few moments the person of ‘ames 
of Scotland was hoisted on the Master’s 
back, with the feet dangling helplessly 
and knocking the edges of the panelling 
as Gray and d’Aubigné passed through 
the opening in the wall. The door swung 
to silently, and the banqueting-hall was 
left to armies of mice. 

Meanwhile, a strange procession was 
going down into the bowels of the earth 
D’Aubigné led the way, step by step, 
holding the torch high that the light 
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wee er 


HE 

PACES DISTANT, 
might fall well forward. 
followed with his load. 
step ended the descent. 


Patrick Gray 
The hundredth 
The roof then 
suddenly became so low that neither could 
stand upright, while the colour of the 
walls showed glistening black instead of 
grey. D’Aubigné stopped, pointed to the 
wall, and hesitated. 


“Tut, man,” said Gray, reading the 
unspoken question ; “’tis but the wealth 
of the king of the colliers that he keeps 


hidden here near to hell. Make 
haste—at half-twelve,” he said, ‘‘ and now 


’tis more than full eleven.” 


so 


WAS STANDING ON A LARGE ROCK, AND THE MOONLIGHT SHOWED HIM, SEVERAL 
TWO BOATS FULL 


OF DARK FIGURES. 


A dull rhythmic sound—faint, then 
rising, then dying away—came to them 
from far off. 

The passage, which was now a slight 
ascent, turned sharply, and the roof rose 
to an arch. With the bend a deafening, 
rolling noise broke out. Gray, resting 
the King upon the ground, shouted : “*’Tis 
but the sea, d’Aubigné, we are under the 
firth.” They stumbled on. 

On a sudden a puff of fresh wind 
touched theircheeks. Gray, in front, felt the 
current of air sweep past him, and stopped, 
every nerve a-tingle for the change. The 
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tunnel had anend, then, and inthe upper air. 
More than that, there was a hint of curious 
twilight in the obscurity. Either their 


eyes were learning to see in the dark or 


light was approaching. It grew brighter 


** YOU HAVE CHOSEN, JAMES OF SCOTLAND, AND CHOSEN WELL! 


FRIE} 


and yellower. Then round a corner 
flashed the glare of torches carried by 
The Master laid his 
load and signed to the new-comers to 
take it up. 


three men. down 


In two or three minutes more 


THE HAND ClASPED IN 


ENGLAND’S IS THE FACE TURNED AWAY FROM ARRAN.” 
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Gray, d’Aubigné, and the unconscious King 
were out of the passage and in the midst 
of a strange group in a little stone-arched 
room apparently dug out in the solid rock. 

‘Two men-at-arms stood on guard beside 
a door that was reached by three or four 
steps up from the floor of the apartment. 
The rest of the company, perhaps half a 
dozen, were singularly peaceable in aspect : 
the low voice, stealthy tread, and precise 
dress betrayed in everyone the man of 
law or of diplomacy. All seemed to wait 
on the word of a small man in black who 
approached Gray with the words: ‘‘ The 
Queen’s business would not wait half an 
hour after the appointed time, Master: 
accordingly, we sent to expedite it.” 

““*Tis well for her. Majesty that she has 
such faithful and punctual servants, else 
her cousin of Scotland might have escaped 
both her Royal Highness and the ills of 
this life together, Master Secretary.” 

“Is his Majesty not yet conscious ?” 
asked Davison, adding in a lower tone: 
“The action of the drug was but for one 
hour.” 

“Add to that one hour the influence 
of the rarest vintage in Geordie Bruce’s 
cellars, Sir; but in truth it is full time for 
work.” 

With that he knelt down beside the 
prostrate James of Scotland, and by steady 
rubbing and beating and rocking, tried to 
rouse him. When at length he grew tired 
of his task another took his place—a 
physician, to judge by his practised 
manipulation. The result was quickly 
evident. With something between a 
cough and a sneeze the King opened his 
eyes, but not before the Master, quick 
as lightning, had placed himself beside 
d’Aubigné, assuming the same attitude 
of listless dejection. 
bewildered him. 

“ Patrick! Esmé! where are we ?” 
asked, ‘*and how came we here ?” 

Patrick shook his head, still looking 
down, when Secretary Davison interposed. 

“* Will your Majesty condescend to listen 
for a few. moments to the message of her 
Majesty of England?” 

James scrambled to his feet in ungainly 
fashion, gaping at the little man. The 


What James saw 


he 
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group kept silence. Davison took it for 
a sign that he might proceed, and bending 
low in respect, began to read the preamble 
of a document he held in his hand. 

James’s face showed no _ intelligence. 
Davison laid the parchment down, and 
still, with head lowered, addressed him— 

‘* Her Majesty, through me, thus lays a 
choice before your Royal Highness: either 
her friendship and support against the 
enemies of Scotland, in return for which 
your Majesty do refuse the French alliance 
and do banish James Stewart, Earl of 
Arran, or——””_ *‘ Or,” echoed the King, 
leaning forward. ‘ Or,” repeated Davison, 
slowly raising his eyes, ‘“‘ Her Majesty of 
Englané will be also her Majesty of 
Scotland.” 

** You dare—she dares 

Davison made a quick sign to the guard 
at the door. They opened it and went 
out, leaving it wide. 

“Will your Majesty deign to ascend to 
the door ?” 

With awkward agility James mounted 
the steps and took one look around him. 

A cry broke from him. 

* Treason, treason !” 

He was standing on a large rock in mid- 
firth, and the moonlight showed him, several 
paces distant, two boats full of dark 
figures, and every now and then the glint 
of steel. Far away to the left ran the 
black shore-line, with the abbey tower and 
the woods outlined against the clear night 
sky. Between the rock and the land lay 
a stretch of sea like molten silver, and as 
far as the eye could reach—only sea. 

James’s knees began to shake with the 
dread of approaching death: heart and 
limb alike failed him. If Gray had not 
sprung to his assistance he would have 
fallen backwards into the room. “ Listen, 
Sire,” he whispered ; ‘“‘ they are too many 
for us. It is yours to decide between 
liberty and life or imprisonment, the same 
living death that her Majesty of Scotland 
endures at the hands of Elizabeth.” 

‘*Oh, Patrick, Patrick, we are in ill 








case! . But to insult our Majesty—to 
force 5 

“Pardon me, your Majesty,” said 
Davison’s voice at his ear, ‘‘’tis but 
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persuasion her Majesty would use; as a 
token of good-will accept this from her 
royal hand.” 

With that he gave the King another 
paper, and held a torch near to allow him 
toread. Gray spelled it out— 

“Do acknowledge our beloved kinsman 
James Stewart, King of Scotland, as lawful 
heir of our throne of England.” 

James leapt to his feet. 

“Is’ttrue? Is’t given under her own 
hand? At last——!” 

“On condition that our beloved kins- 
man do banish from his realm that naughty 
and mischievous person, James Stewart, 
of Ochiltree, called Earl of Arran, and 
do renounce for ever, in sincerity and 
truth, the alliance of France,” finished 
the master, while Davison nodded, watch- 
ing the changing expression on the King’s 
face. 

‘“*Eh, bonnie Patrick,” James stuttered 
at last ‘“‘ Jamie may gang, for we’ll be King 
of England—his Majesty of England— 
of the realms of England and Scotland!” 


drawing himself up with an assumption of 


royal dignity. ‘‘Is there aught, friend 
Davison, whereunto it is needful we affix 
our royal name to complete the pledge of 
friendship and kinship with our cousin ?” 

‘“‘On this table, your Majesty, lies the 
treaty awaiting only the name of the future 
King of England.” 

It was dexterously done. James moved 
forward to the table; not a sound was 
heard but the breaking of the sea outside 
against the rock, then the harsh scratching 
of a quill on parchment. The deed was done. 

‘“*Now, Master Secretary,” said James, 
puffing out his chest and arranging his 
collar, ‘‘ you will accompany us, with our 
friends Patrick Gray and Monsieur 
d’Aubigné, to our first reception this day 
at Cu’ross House.” A few minutes later 
the four were being rowed towards the 
Cu’ross pier, but not before Gray had 
found time to hide in his doublet a paper 
bearing the royal seal of England, granting 
certain lands in the county of Kent to him 
and his heirs for ever. 

“The reward is royal,” he whispered to 
Davison, “ but "twas well earned. Mark 
me in this one thing. Say nought of the 
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underground way,” then added, “it may 
be useful again.” 


Some two hours after the scene on the 
rock, Arran, in the dining-hall of Cu’ross, 
awoke from his heavy sleep. 

There sat James of Scotland in the big 
carved chair, with his collar, as usual, 
twisted to the side and his under - lip 
falling down with every word he spoke 
At his right hand lolled Sir George Bruce, 
very flushed and dazed after his bout. 
Opposite to him sat Esmé d’Aubigné, with 
eyes downcast, playing with his ruffles. 
Patrick Gray was leaning with eareless 
grace against the King’s chair, one hand 
supporting his head, the other on his hip 
It was the scene of the supper-party, but 
changed in two respects. Instead of the 
candles burning down in their sockets, the 
morning sun was glinting in at the bottle 
glass window-panes, playing over the men 
at the table. And there was an addition to 
the company : a little dark man, in orderly 
black, was standing silently in the back- 
ground. Arran raised himself on his elbow. 

“How in the devil’s name ” he 
began. But James interrupted him— 

*“* My Lord Arran forgets the presence of 
our Majesty. Stand up, my Lord, and take 
a lesson in kingcraft.” 

Arran rose slowly, and James continued : 
** Were we ill-advised enough to give ear 
to the counsels of my Lord Arran, the 
blessed day would never have dawned 
when James of Scotland might dream of 
a greater future. Friend Davison, James 
of England will requite the services done 
to his Majesty of Scotland.” 

Davison advanced and kissed the royal 
hand. 

“As for you, James Stewart of Ochil- 
tree, we have certain grave and sure 
accusations of your loyalty to our throne 
and person. You will retire under our 
royal displeasure to Kinniell. Break ban, 
and your life, titles, lands, and goods are 
forfeit to the Crown. Leave us.” 

Arran made one stride towards the 
King, head thrown back and lip uplifted. 

“Friend or kingdom! You have chosen, 
James of Scotland, and chosen well! 
The hand clasped in England's is the face 
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turned away from Arran. But beware, 
James Stewart ; see, a red shadow is on 
your hands. It lighted when /ha/ touched 
you ”—pointing to Davison. ‘ Beware of 
him, above all,” turning to Gray. 

“The man is mad, Sire,” interposed 
Gray soothingly. 

The King babbled something in a 
shaking voice, shielding himself with a 
weak arm as if from a blow. 

“Go, my Lord Arran,” said Patrick, 
with his eternal smile, “or it will be the 
worse for you.” 

“Go,” echoed d’Aubigné. 

“Go!” screamed the 
Arran went. 


King ; and 
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Three days later a special messenger 
handed to the Queen of England a large 
packet, in the handwriting of Secretary 
Davison. When she had read it through, 
Elizabeth once more astonished the 
Ambassadors waiting in the ante - room 
by executing a solo dance in hoops and 
farthingale. 

‘*‘Lord’s mercy!” she _ exclaimed, 
pausing to take breath. ‘What a brave 
fool will sit, after me, on the throne of 
England!” 

When the last curfew of 1585 was tolled 
by the Cu’ross bell, Jamie Stewart, Earl 
of Arran, was wandering, homeless, and 
another King’s friend reigned in his stead. 


ELIZABETH ASTONISHED THE AMBASSADORS BY EXECUTING A SOLO DANCE 
IN HOOPS AND FARTHINGALE 
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WORLD'S SPORT. 


A SHORT, ANECDOTAL ACCOUNT OF THE FAMOUS SPORTS 
OF MANY COUNTRIES. 


RHINOCEROS AND LION HUNTING 


IN AFRICA. 


By H. A, BRYDEN. 


Bru JRE the advent of Europeans in 

the African continent rhinoceros 
must have roamed for long ages of the past 
in an extraordinary abundance over an 
immense amount of country ; and especially 
must this have been the case in Southern, 


Eastern, and North-East Africa. The war 


fairly abundant. In East Africa, until 
fourteen or fifteen years ago, these animals 
seem to have been never disturbed by 
white hunters and firearms, and Mr. James 
Thomson, in his first expedition through the 
Masai country, encountered them in extra- 


ordinary numbers. Sir John Willoughby, 
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of extermination, which for the last hundred 
years has been waged unceasingly against 
the wonderful fauna of South Africa, has 
greatly diminished the numbers of these 


gigantic creatures in the regions south of 


the Zambesi; but in parts of Central, 


East, and North-East Africa the common 
black rhinoceros ( Rhinoceros bicornis) is still 


* 
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Sir Robert Harvey, Mr. C. V. Hunter, 
and other sportsmen who entered the 
country in the wake of Thomson, made 
wonderful bags of all kinds of game in 
that magnificent natural game-preserve, 
and forty or fifty rhinos were shot by a 
single party during the season’s hunting. 
Far more could have been killed if desired 
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In Somaliland rhinoceros have been a 
great deal shot at by English hunters 
during the last few years; but there are 
still, undoubtedly, fair numbers of these 
enormous mammals in the far interior; 
and, especially, in the almost unknown and 
entirely unexplored region between Lakes 
Rudolf and Stephanie and the Nile, there is 
a vast, virgin, great-game country, wherc 
the foot of the ubiquitous white man 
has never yet fallen or the sound of a 
sporting rifle yet heard. Here, 
undoubtedly, rhinoceros, as_ well as 
elephants and other kinds of game, exist 
in large numbers. 

But, plentiful as is the rhinoceros still 
in certain parts of the Dark Continent, it 
was probably never so numerous as in 
the good old days in the great hunting- 
grounds south of the Zambesi. Fifty 
years huge creatures were 
scattered thickly over the whole of the 
vast regions lying between the Orange 
and the Zambesi. The numbers of rhi- 
noceros, black and white,* shot were 
perfectly astounding, if it be remembered 
that this animal is a slow breeder, and 
that the cow brings forth only one calf at 
birth. Before the advent of modern arms 
of precision, the rhinoceros wandered over 
the whole country but little molested by 
the black man, from whom, indeed, thanks 
to its immense size and strength and the 
great thickness of its hide, it had little or 
nothing to fear. But since the introduc- 
tion of firearms, and especially of per- 
cussion and _ breechloading weapons, 
the slaughter of these animals has been 
immense. A pair of Boer hunters forty or 
fifty years ago would slay fifty or sixty 
easily in a single season. The late 
C. J. Andersson, single-handed, killed 
sixty during one season in the ’ fifties, 
chiefly by 
desert 


been 


ago these 


night-shooting at the scant 
waters to which 
repaired. Oswell 
much 
Cumming 


these animals 
and Vardon 
less than a 
was equally 


Messrs. 


slew eighty-nine in 
year. 


Gordon 


* The so-called ‘*white’’ rhinoceros is, in 
reality, as dark-coloured as its cousin the black 
rhinoceros, and must have been, in some curious 
way, misnamed by the early Dutch hunters in 


South Africa. 
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successful in his many campaigns against 
these and other big game. 

It is not to be supposed, however, that, 
easily as the rhinoceros is at times to be 
shot, its downfall is a mere matter of nerve 
and straight shooting. It is distinctly to 
be classed among the dangerous game 
of Africa, and, with the elephant, the 
lion, and the buffalo, wreaks at times a 
bloody pursuers. 
rhinoceros can be shot 
with the greatest ease with a single bullet. 
It has been dead on not a few 
occasions while fast asleep in the veldt, 
enjoying its siesta during the heat of the 
But, at other times, it is by no 
means easy to bring to bag, and will carry 
away an extraordinary amount of bullets. 
Scores of dangerous accidents have hap- 
pened in its pursuit. That great hunter 
the late W. C. Oswell, the friend and com- 
panion of Livingstone in his earlier dis- 
coveries, had at least two narrow escapes 
In one instance he 
had wounded a huge white rhinoceros 
(R. simus), the biggest of all terrestrial 
mammals save the elephant. His horse 
teok fright, and stood spellbound at the 
animal’s approach. The white rhinoceros 
drove its long fore horn right through the 
horse’s middle—wounding Oswell’s leg on 
the far side—and threw steed and rider 
bodily over its head. The horse was, of 
course, killed, while Oswell suffered a 
severe wound and shaking. In another 
instance, while stalking on foot, Oswell 
was chased by a black rhinoceros, caught, 
and again tossed yards into the air. ‘This 
time his escape from death was a most 
narrow Both horns had penetrated 
his thigh—the fore horn clean to the bone, 
by which it was turned, making a frightful 
wound—and for weeks he lay confined 
to his wagon. 

Charles John Andersson, the intrepid 
Swedish explorer, hunter, and naturalist, 
who first penetrated Damaraland and 
Ovampoland with Mr. Francis Galton, in 
the early ’fifties, was all but killed by a 
black rhinoceros while night-shooting at a 
desert fountain. —The wounded and enraged 
beast twice charged him and knocked him 


vengeance upon its 


Sometimes the 


shot 


day. 


from these creatures. 


one. 


down, but, probably owing to the dim 
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tight, missed him with her horn on the 
first Andersson scrambled out 
from under her hind legs after the first 
onset, and was instantly charged again. 
This time the aim of the mighty beast 


occasion. 


was surer, and with her long horn she 
ripped him from the knee to the hip, 
trampled over him, so that his upper ribs 
bent with the pressure, and, snorting 
heavily, plunged into the darkness. 

Mr. Selous, Mr. F. V. Kirby, and other 
hunters have in recent years shot rhinoceros 
in South Africa with no heavier weapon than 
a *461 Gibbs-Metford 
One 
or two other sports- 
men have even 


sporting rifle. 


de- 
great 
creatures with the *303 
Lee-Metford. But, 
unless the hunter is a 


stre ryed these 


steady, cool shot, sure 
of his nerves and his 
shooting, he may be 
advised to follow up 
with a 
heavier 
capable of 
dealing the smashing 
which 
beasts often require. 
A ‘577 double-rifle, 
shooting 


rhinoceros 
weapon of 
calibre, 


blow these 


solid, 
hardened bullets, ora 
*8or*10-bore Paradox, 
using the solid, steel- 
cored bullet, may be 
recommended and missiles 
powerful enough to stop even the 
thinoceros. In South Africa of late years, 
although white rhinoceros have been re- 
the dense reed - beds and 
jungles of Central Zululand, these animals 
have become scarce. The white 
found north of the 
is nearing extinction, and its 
black congener, south of that river, is to 


as weapons 


discovered in 


very 
rhinoceros, never 


Zambesi, 


be sought successfully only in Northern 
and Eastern Mashonaland, and Portuguese 
South-East Africa. 

Lion-hunting, of old the sport of kings 
and Pharaohs in Asia and Africa, is still 
vigorously pursued by the white man, and 
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especially by the sport-loving Briton, 
wherever that noblest of the carnivora is 
to be found. Asiatic lions are nowadays 
so scarce that they but seldom fall to the 
hunter’s rifle. But in Africa, from Somali- 
land to Khama’s country, and occasionally 
even farther south, they are almost every- 
The lion is, 
however, not an everyday sort of beast, 


where to be encountered. 
and, from his nocturnal habits, his pre- 
sence is far more often made apparent 
after sun has set than in broad daylight. 
Occasionally, however, the hunter chances 


THE ROAR OF A LION. 


upon these animals in daytime, and, their 


spoor being once found, they can be 
tracked to those sequestered places, among 
thorn-bush or reeds, in which they love to 
lie after their night of prowling. 

The attack upon a lion in such quarters 
is, however, a very ticklish operation, and 
results not seldom in the severe mauling— 
the death—of the 
hunter or one of his natives. It was the 
fashion at one time to decry the lion as a 


sometimes even in 


beast easily shot, and possessing no very 
is true that the 
lion, being a thin-skinned animal, can be 


exceptional courage. It 


easily laid low if the sportsman’s nerves 
are good, a fair shot is obtained, and the 


BB 2 
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bullet strikes in the right place. But there 
are many chances against so happy an 
ending. The lion does not always afford 
an easy broadside shot so that the heart and 
lungs can be raked; and when charging 
end on, the chances are about as much 
in favour of the hunted as of the hunter. It 
is difficult to 
get a fair shot 
in a vital part 
at a lion 
comin g 
straight for 
the rifle, and 
if the bullet 
strikes in the 
thick, bony 
formation of 
the head, it 
is as likely as 
not to glance 
off or do little 
harm to the 
animai. All 
great British 
hunters, 
from Gordon 
Cumming to 
Selous, agree 
in looking 
upon the lion 
as at no time 
an animal to 
be taken 
liberties with, 
and when 
wounded, as 
one of the 
most dangerous and daring of wild 
creatures. There is no bolder’ or 
more ferocious animal on a dark African 
night than a hungry lion, which will, in 
the coolest possible manner, take an ox 
from the span or kraal, or even a man 
from the camp-fire or hut. One of the 
most lion-haunted countries in South 
Africa—or, indeed, any other part of the 
continent —is Mashonaland and _ the 
Portuguese territory lying between that 
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country and the port of Beira. Here 
lions were, and still are, exceptionally 
daring; probably from the fact that 
before the entry of Mr. Rhodes’s pioneers, 
in 1890, they had had but little experience 
of white men and their weapons. The 
adventures, deaths, and severe accidents. 
which have 
happened 
from lions in 
Mashonaland 
and the ad- 
jacent region 
since the 
entry of the 
Chartered 
Company 
would fill 
quite a fair- 
sized volume. 
The lion, in 
fact, is stilla 
vower in alk 
parts of the 
immense 
regions of 
savage Africa, 
and his reign 
is not likely 
to be ended 
for many a 
long year to 
come. There 
is no better 
weapon with 
which to 
GAME. attack this 
animal than 
a ‘450 or *500 double Express rifle. 
But the *303, the ‘256, or the Martini- 
Henry *450-577 are all suitable weapons. 
In no case, however, should hardened 
bullets be used. Hollow-pointed Express 
bullets, or soft-lead missiles which will 
‘‘mushroom ” sufficiently—preferably the 
hollow - pointed Express—are far more 
suitable for this kind of game, where not 
so much penetration as great impact and 
shocking-force is the effect desired. 
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FRANCE’S SEA-FISHING. 


By F. G. AFLALO, 


Foint-Editor of the famous 


(*EA-FISHING is sea-fishing all the 

world over, and whether the baits 
dangle beneath the shadow of fir- trees 
mirrored in the Baltic, or amid encrusted 
galleys in Mediterranean deeps, or in the 


‘**TO BE OR NOT TO BE.” 


“ Encyclopedia of Sport.” 


swirling rock-pools off Hobart, the sea- 

fisherman exercises the same patience, 

enjoys the same isolation, owns to the 

same absorption in the business of the 

moment, as any day-tripper catching flat- 
fish from Southend 
pier. 

The wondrous 
coast of Brittany 
bears, like the sister 
peninsula of Corn- 
wall, the 
of legend and tra- 
dition. The sea- 
fowl that cackle on 
the rocky islets off 
Ploumanach speak 
the same language 
as those that shriek 
o’er Cornish 

The sar- 


impress 


wrecks. 

of Douarne- 

and Cancale 

will be the next 

year’s pilchards of 

St. Ives and Meva- 

gissey, or such of 

them, at 

escape the meshes 

of seine and drift- 

net. And in the 

rocks there lurk 

the same black 

conger and white conger and bream, and 

the eager bass chases its living food to 
the very breakers, just as in Cornwall. 

As the fish, so the methods of capturing 
them are identical. The professional uses 
rough gear that will bear the strain of the 
season’s rough and smooth; the amateur, 
mostly British, selects the finest tackle 
money can buy and 


dines 
nez 


least, as 


renews it uncom- 
plainingly, the extra sport more than com- 
pensating any trouble and outlay. 

The great difference between our neigh- 
bours and ourselves—and if | lay stress on 
so apparently trifling a distinction, it is 
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because we do well to take note of these 
national traits—is that we merely waste, 
The 


great work of stocking depleted waters, 


whereas they waste and replenish. 


which in this country is done only in a 
playful way by sportsmen and for sports- 
men, is, all along the coast of Brittany 
and farther south, taken quite seriously 
as a public duty. 

Scientific men of experience and enthu- 
siasm pass 
that rocky the best 


coast, studying 


months on isolated parts of 
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terrible, and, knowing the Cornish coast 
in all its moods, 1 can believe it. 

In calm weather, however, it is possible 
to get admirable fishing a mile or two 
from the coast, and perhaps the conger- 
fishing stands out in one’s memory as the 
most famous. ‘The sea-bed must be 
uniformly rocky—I speak without access. 
to the charts—on that coast, for wherever 
we anchored I could be certain of several 
conger, and mean rocks. Not 
every sportsman, it is true, fancies conger- 

fishing, or, for 


conger 





that matter, 
any kind of 


sea-fishing. 
It is 
say the sapi- 


coarse, 


Cut: it 26 
clumsy; it is 
devoid of art. 
And the 
sapient are 
utterly wrong. 
Com para- 
tively, 
haps, there is 


per- 


a boisterous 
roughness 
about this 
pastime, , but 
as for the 
absence of 


FISHING FOR CONGER: A CATCH. 


methods of propagating the precious fish 
with natural 
If we all jog along as we go 


in strict accordance 
ditions. 
now, France and America should be ina 
fair way of supplying London with fish in 


another fifty years. 


con- 


The amateur may, so far as a retrospect 
of four years serves me, find off that coast 
much the same fish as he would expect 
in South Cornwall. Only, the wind and 
weather being exceedingly subject to 
caprice, and the havens of refuge being 
somewhat far apart, it behoves the angler- 
yachtsman to keep an eye on the elements. 
I never actually saw a storm on that coast, 
for my visit was made from the sea side, 
and yachting visitors take pains to be 
doubtful But | 
understand that the fury of the waves is 


elsewhere in weather. 


art, I will 
that a that the 
corresponding capture of eels in fresh 


warrant conger—note 
water is barely classed as spcrt—is as 

as easily alarmed as 
quick to resent a taint in 
vanish at the touch of 
an unaccustomed hand twenty 
up the The freshest of bait, be 
it sardine or squid, the 
hook, and the latter must be left motion- 
Several lines 


wary and most 
fish, as 
the bait, or to 
fathoms 
line. 
must cover 
less on the rough bottom. 
are used from one boat, and every few 
minutes the skilful fisherman tries each, 
letting his thumb and forefinger raise it 
imperceptibly not more than half an inch. 
Should there faint 
shiver, the hand tightens firmly on the 
line, without, however, moving it until 
the from the farther end. 


come a responding 


strain comes 
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Then, and not till then, the fisherman 
strikes well home; there is a terrific haul- 
ing, and presently the moonlit water— 
needless to say all conger-fishing worth 
the name is enjoyed 
by night—is churned 
by the black maniac 
that curls its tail 
round the anchor 
rope, under the keel 
or gunwale, any- 
where for one last 
effort. Once the fish 
is in the boat, the 
trouble is not yet 
over, for it has to 
be quieted; and it 
is no easy 
by the 
light of a hurricane- 


matter, 
uncertain 
lamp swinging 
against the mast, to 
hit a head that is 
fore and aft in the 
same minute of 
time. 

At last, with more 


SPEARING BY 


or less end is at hand, 


more 


trouble, the 


the line is once over the side, 


and fresh spoils come to the fisherman's 
basket. 


Of this fishing for pastime, however, 
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the hardy natives know nothing ; and the 
summer visitors from the capital would 
rather dally with chimeric gudgeon on the 
banks of Seine. ‘The majority of English 


NIGHT. 


visitors, too, prefer sketching the fisher- 
folk to catching the fish. So the latter, 
barring the sardines, lead a fairly free 
undisturbed 


existence, by man and his 


infernal machines. 








VENUS AND MARS AS FOUNTAINS OF HONOUR. 
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NELL GWYN, 1670. 


LOUISE DE KEROUALLE, 
DUCHESS OF PORTSMOUTH, 1672. 
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Barbara Villiers married 
Roger Palmer, afterwards 
made Earl of Castlemaine. 
She became the avowed 
mistress of Charles II., 
and was created Duchess 
of Cleveland. The King’s 
son by her was created 
Deke of Grafton in 1675. 


Nell Gwyn started life by 
being an orange-girl, from 
which position she became 
leading actress at Drury 
Lane, where her beauty 
and kindness were well 
known. She too became 
mistress of Charles II. and 
had a son, who was made 
Duke of St. Albans by the 
King in 1684. 


Louise de Keroualle was a 
French spy in the English 
Court, sent by Louis XIV. 
of France to get an influ- 
ence over Charles II. In 
this she was eminently 
successful, owing to her 
great beauty. Charles 
made her Duchess of 
Portsmouth, and his son 


by her Duke of Richmond. 





Photo oy Dickinson. 
DUKE OF GRAFTON, 1898. 





Photo by Kirk, Nottingham. 
DUKE OF ST. ALBANS, 1898. 





Photo by Elliott and Fry. 
DUKE OF RICHMOND, 1898. 





VENUS AND MARS .AS FOUNTAINS OF HONOUR. 


LORD NELSON, 1805. 


DUKE OF WELLINGTON, 1814. 


John Churchill, for driving 
the French out of the 
Spanish Guelders, was 
created Duke of Marl- 
borough. He was after- 
wards famous for his 
victories at Blenheim, 
Ramillies, Oudenarde, and 


Malplaquet. 


Horatio Nelson, for h’'s 
victory at the Battle of the 
Nile in 1798, was created 
Baron Nelson of the Nile 

For his victory at Copen- 
hagen he received the title 
of Viscount Nelson; and 
thirty days after his death 
at the Rattle of Trafalgar, 
his brother was made Ear] 
Nelson of Trafalgar and 
Merton, which title the 


present Peer now holds. 


Arthur Wellesley, after 
Seringapatam, was made 
Sir Arthur Wellesley, 
K.C.B. ; and for his con- 
duct of the Peninsular 
War he was created Baron 
Douro and Viscount 
Wellington in 1809 ; he was 
made Earl of Welling- 
ton in 1812, Marquis 
of Wellesley in 1813, 
and Duke of Wellington 
in 1814. 


Photo by Bassano 
DUKE OF MARLEOROUGH, 1808. 


Photo by Kiliott and Fry 
LORD NELSON, 1898. 


Photo by Russell 
DUKE OF WELLINGTON, 1898. 
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CCORDING to the theologians, the 
Devil is always with us on this 

earth of ours: he lives with, he haunts, 
men. 
try to disbelieve this; but in point of 


Sceptically inclined moderns may 





THE 


NOTORIOUS ILE DU 


geographical nomenclature there is no 
doubt whatever of the Devil’s presence 
among us. Asa matter of fact, the Devil 
is one of the largest of landlords; his 
domains are to be found in every part of 
the world. You have heard the story of 
the tourist in Ireland who was astounded 
by the presence of Devil’s Bridge and 
Devil’s Hill, and Devil’s What Not— 
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| He DEVILS 


||| His Satanic Majesty’s Kingdom is to be found in all parts of our Earth: He | 
| | keeps the features of his face widely scattered from pole to pole, | | | 


OWN. 








“The Devil,” said he to his cicerone, 
‘seems to have a fot of property nere.” 

“He has, your Honour,” replied Pat , 
‘but, like the of them, he is an 
absentee landlord.” Be that as it may, 


rest 





DIABLE, THE PRISON OF DREYFUS. 


it will be found that he is the godfather 
of many curious places throughout the 
world—his name being given to hills and 
dales, rocks or rivers, or to other aspects 
of nature, where the physical conformation 
of the scene seems past the wit of man to 
have devised. 

Let me begin with the best-known 
corner of his lands—the notorious Ile du 


Diable, where Cap 
tain Dreyfus is 
dragging out his 
wretched martyr- 
lom. For the past 
four years the eyes 
of the civilised 
world have been 
rivetted on the 
lonely island. The 
isle of the Devil 
is one of three 
islands, known as 
the Iles du Salut, 
off the coast of 
French Guiana, on 
the north-east 
coast of South 
America. They lie 
one 
another— Saint 
Joseph Island, 
Royal Island, and 
then Devil’s Island. 
Devil’s 


close to 


Island is 


merely a flat- 


topped piece of rock rising out of the out of 
sea. The hut in which Dreyfus is confined 
is surrounded by a strong palisade, and 
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Photo by Valentine 
THE DEVIL’S MILL, FALLS OF DEVON. 


Lough 


THE DEVIL’S ISLAND, MIDDLE LAKE, KILLARNEY. 


lore, 
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outside it stands a 
Hotchkiss gun, al- 
ways ready to fireon 
the prisoner should 
he trytoescape. In- 
deed, so frightened 
has the 
been of 


Governor 
such an 
event that a watch- 
tower has_ been 
built on the adjoin- 
ing Royal Island, 
and the two rocks 
have ~ been 
nected by 
phone. 


con- 
tele- 
Ireland 


has always hac 
such sympathy with 
France that it is 
not surprising that 
Ould Erin 
possesses a Devil’s 
Island all to itself. 
It is a high mass 
of rock topped with 
shrubs, and it rises 


also 


near Killarney. 


Then there is a Devil’s Island in Chesa- 
peake Bay, and another in Halifax Harbour. 


Photo by Frith and Co. 
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THE DEVIL’S BRIDGE, ST. GOTHARD. 


Islands and then the 
qwater. 


sea, or at least 
You will find that the Devil envies 
It is 
many and many a year ago, in that king- 
dom by the sea which Captain Cook called 
Christmas Sound, that the ocean proved 
so terrible as to induce the adventurous 
navigator to call it Devil’s Basin. The 
place is encompassed by rocks of a savage 
character, and rising to such a height that 
they shut out the light of the meridian sun 
even during summer. The mysterious cha- 
tacter of Minnewaukan, a saline stretch of 
water in North Dakota, has induced people 
to call it Devil’s Lake. The lake, which 
is fifty-five miles by six miles in extent, has 
no outlet, and the natives used to think that 
the waters ran into the nether world alto- 
gether. Further north you will find Devil 


Britannia’s dominion on the wave. 


River, which issues from Lake Trembling, 
near Quebec, and runs into the Rouge. 
Crossing the ocean, you may encounter 
Devil’s Current in the Bosphorus, so called 
on account of its swiftness, although the 
anti-Turk might regard the name as indi- 


cative of Abdul’s character. Devil’s Water 


is the name of a stream which rises in the 
uplands of Northumberland, near the 
boundary of Durham, and runs through 
a course of thirteen miles into the 
Tyne —which is polluted, however, by 
man himself, not the Devil. Much more 
curious is the Devil’s Bellows, a deep 
chasm at Asparagus Island, near the 
Lizard. At intervals a column of water 
spouts upwards, as if the Devil were working 
his bellows in the nether world, and the 
loud noise which accompanies the upthrow 
of the water adds to the weird character 
of the spot. Something similar takes 
place in the waterfall between Perth and 
Kinross, which is known as the Devil's 
Mill. The river, after rushing along a 
craggy ravine and passing into a chasm, 
which is scarcely six feet wide, falls over a 
rock into a deep cavity ; which it resents 
violently by lashing itself into a fury of 
foam. The noise is unceasing, and as the 
mill-like race rushes on day in and day out, 
paying no attention to the Sabbath, as all 
good mills ought to do, it is believed to be 
the water by which the Devil grinds his corn. 

Where you have water you must have a 


Photo by Valentine. 


: DEVIL'S BRIDGE, HOLBURN LEAD, THURSO. 
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bridge, and the difficulty of bridging some 
chasms has been so great that in many 
parts of the world the structure is called the 


Devil’s Bridge. Perhaps the most famous 


THE DEVIL'S DYKE, BRIGHTON. 


is the bridge over the Reuss, in the Swiss 
canton of Uri, on the St. Gothard 
where the river, which is 4593 ft. above 


Road, 


the sea-level, forms a picturesque cascade 
of a hundred feet. In 1830 a single-arch 
bridge, with a span of 26 ft., was built, but 
it fell in in August 1888, and traffic had to 
be resumed onan older bridge 20 ft. below, 
which witnessed 

the 


the Austrians, 


some severe fighting 


between French, 
and 
the Russians in 


1799. 
Chere is also a Devil’s 
Bridge spanning a 
mountain 


called the 


the town of Céret, in 


torrent 
‘Teck, near 


the department of the 
Pyrenees. Fora long 
knew 
the 
bridge was built, and 
the simple _ inhabit- 
ants of the district 
started the legend that 
Satan satel- 


time nobody 


when or how 


and _ his 


lites erected it in one THE DEVIL’S ARROWS, BOROUGHBRIDGE. 


night. Coming home- 
wards, we have the famous Devil’s Bridge, 
near Aberystwyth, in Cardiganshire. It 
may, noted that Wales 


indeed, be has 


long owned the Devil as a proprietor; 
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and we have the authority of Shakspere 
himself for saying that ‘the Devil 
understands Welsh.” The bridge spans 
a gorge 114 ft. deep, through which the 
Mynach rushes, mak- 
ing four falls of from 
18 ft. to 110 ft. within 
a very short distance. 
Ithas a span of 30 ft., 
and since 


has stood 


753- So long ago, 
however, as the twelfth 
century the monks of 
Strada Florida Abbey 
erected a bridge 2o ft. 
lower down. It is now 
a mere curve of rude 
masonry. 

The Devil's 
runs. through 
Che 
runs across Bagshot Heath, 
the old 


Le yndon, 


Road 
es many 
lands. Roman 
road which 
and is part of 
Silchester to 


called so 


highway from 
was apparently 
lights o’ London 
the 


from 


because the 


seemed to indicate road to 
The Devil’s 
to Billinghurst, Sussex, is 
flints, 


found for 


ruin. 
Road Selingsgate 
named thus 


because it is made of while no 


other flints are to be seven 


7 


Photo by Valentine. 


miles. A Devil's Road leads to an 
inaccessible castle near Paraja, Hungary, 
have been built 


cock; while a 


which is supposed to 


by a magic cat and 
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Roman road in Northumberland is called 
the Devil’s Causeway. 

Devil’s Dykes are also common, this 
name being given to any peculiar ridge. 


THE 








DEVIL’S 


four years ago. 





OWN. 





The Devil’s Dyke, New- 


market, is an ancient military encamp- 





Photo by Valentine. 


THE DEVIL’S FRYING-PAN, CADGWITH, 
WEST CORNWALL. 


The best known is that near Brighton, 
rendered all the more famous in recent 
years by the presence of Gipsy Lee, the 
fortune-teller. The story goes that the 
Devil raised it because he objected to the 
churches in the neighbourhood, and wished 


to flood them _ out. 
One night he appeared 
with a mattock and 
spade, and at every 
stroke of his spade 
cast up a_ thousand 
wagon-loads of 
earth. Suddenly an 
old woman appeared 
on the scene, and his 
Majesty bolted. A 
telpher cableway was 
erected between the 
Dyke and _ Brighton 








and 


ment, while there is another one at Big 
Cumbrae, Bute. The rampart which 


Hadrian erected between the 
Danube and the Rhine to keep 
off the Goths is still called the 
Devil’s Wall, and the Devil’s Ditch 
will be found in East Anglia. 

Various mountains at home and 
abroad have been named after 
Satan. The Devil’s Berg (3312 ft.) 
is at the Cape; Devil’s Point will 
be found in the Cairngorms, 
Aberdeenshire, and in the Bahamas 
as well; Devil’s Hill is on the 
Guinea Coast ; Devil’s Mountain 
rises severely, near Cape Deceit. 
Devil’s Bit Mountains (2084 ft.), 
in Tipperary, were so called be- 
cause of the peculiar gap they 
form in the sky-line when viewed 
from certain positions. Then 
Wicklow boasts of the Devil’s 
Glen, a very wild spot, connected 
with some weird legends. Devil’s 
Tower is a singular obelisk of 
granite, rising 625 ft. from the 
base, in the Black Hills, South 
Dakota. 

Of smaller ‘“‘ heathen” stones 
I may mention the Devil’s Arrows, 
near Boroughbridge. The Devil’s 


Quoits stand at Little Rolbright, North 
Oxfordshire. 
been placed there as a memorial of 
the battle, in 614, between the Britons 
the Saxons. The Devil’s Stone 
(12 ft. high), near North Tynedale, was 


They are said to have 





Photo by Frith and Co. 
THE DEVIL’S LIMEKILN, LUNDY ISLAND. 
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Photo by Valentine. 
THE DEVIL’S CHIMNEY, BEACHY HEAD. 


the scene of the spot where the Devil 
you see the marks of his hoofs) intended 
to leap a mile. He miscalculated the 
distance, however, and fell into the North 
Tyne. Another Devil’s Stone stands near 
His Ma- 
jesty is supposed to 
have brought it there 
to pelt the neighbour- 
ing churches with, but 
dropped it in his hurry. 

Let me 


‘Taunton. 


now intro- 
duce you to the Devil 
at closer quarters. 
The Devil’s Nightcap 
is the of a 
ferruginous sandstone 
17 ft. by 35 ft., and 
weighing 400 
which 
moor 


name 


tons 
stands on a 
near Poole 
The Devil 
from the 
Needles at Corfe Castle, but it fell short 
of its mark. 


Harbour. 
threw it 


The Devil’s Chair is a six- 
feet-high rock at Petit Plemont, in Jersey. 


The lower part has been worn away, so as 
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to form a canopy about six inches high. 
lhe Devil’s Staircase is a wonderful zig- 
rag road from the top of Glencoe, in 
Argyllshire, to Kinlochmore, at the head 
of Loch Lomond. 
is a wild chasm 


The Devil’s Kitchen 
450 ft. long by 300 ft. 
deep, and 18 ft. wide) in Carnarvonshire ; 
while the Devil’s Frying-pan is at Cadg- 
with, West Cornwall, and the Devil’s 
Chimney at Beachy Head. The Devil's 
Cheesepress will be found at Lynton. 
The Devil’s Limekiln is a curious chasm 
(350 ft. deep) which communicates with 
the sea (in the Bristol Channel, off Lundy 
Island). 
hollow 


You know, of course, the great 
known as the Devil’s Punch-bowl 
in Surrey, near Hindhead; while there is 
another—a hollow on the summit of 
Mangerton Mountain, Kildare, which is 
2756 ft. high. The Devil’s Cauldron, 
at Kilchattan Bay, Bute, consists of dry 
stone walls (10 ft. high and 7 ft. 6 in. thick), 
and incloses a space 30 ft. in diameter. 
It is supposed to have been a place 
of penance. another Devil’s 
Cauldron, at Comrie, Perthshire. <A 
stream, cutting its way through 
the black crag, whose sides have been 
polished like ebony, throws itself into 
a basin and hisses as angrily as the 
witches’ pot in ** Macbeth.” The Devil’s 


There is 


after 
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THE DEVIL’S PUNCH-BOWL, LUNDY ISLAND. 


Beef-Tub is a large hollow near Moffat, 
Dumfries. The Devil’s Hole, in Derby- 
shire, contains several natural chambers, 


The 


one being about 200 ft. square. 
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Devil’s Den lies near Marlborough, in 
Wilts. 

The Devil’s Garden is the name of a 
series of beautiful the 
Stanner Rocks, in East Radnorshire. 
They are celebrated for the beauty of 
their flora—so that it is difficult to account 
The Devil’s Door 
stands against the font in the nortn wall 
of Wellcombe Church, near Morwenstow, 
Cornwall. It is opened at baptisms at the 
Renunciation, so that the Devil who is 
supposed to come out of the child may 
get away. 


hollows among 


for the fearsome name. 


The Devil’s Gate is the name 
of a fissure in a rocky mountain at Oregon. 
The Devil’s Key stands on the Mosquito 
Coast. 

Coming to the Devil’s person, you will 
find his ‘‘ Limbs” in the shape of an 
island in Fundy Bay. The Devil’s Head 
is in New Brunswick ; the Devil’s Nose is 





Photo by Frith and Co. 
THE DEVIL’S HOLE, JERSEY. 


on Lake Ontario; the Devil’s Nostrils are 
two vast caverns, separated by a huge 
natural pillar of rock, in Shetland. Readers 


DEVIL’S OWN. 


of ‘The Pirate’ 





, 


will not have forgotten 


them. The Devil’s Throat is a dangerous 
spot in Cromer Bay; and the Devil’s 
, 





Photo by Vateutine 
THE DEVIL’S CHIMNEY, CHELTENHAM. 


Thumb is in Greenland. So that his 
august person is omnipresent—in bits. 

Cloutie, that is, the Devil’s Croft, is 
to be found in many a Scotch village. It 
was a waste piece of land set apart by 
the villagers for the Devil, and was left 
untilled. 

The Devil has also his chosen peopic. 
for the Inns of Court Volunteers are known 
by the nickname of the ‘ Devil’s Own,” 
lawyers having justified themselves in the 
popular imagination in meriting that title. 

Finally, let me give you the recipe (of 
an old Frenchman) for raising the Devil— 

Take a black cock under your left arm and go at 
midnight to a spot where four cross-roads meet. 
Then cry three times, ‘“‘ Poule Noir!” or ‘ Poule 
Noir a vendre !’ ** Robert !”’ 

The Devil will duly appear, taking the 


nine times. 
cock and leaving you a handful of money. 


or else shout out 


I once tried it, but I regret to say I could 
not make the ghost walk. 
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HOLOCAUST. 


By C, W. MASON. 


Mr. Mason has already shown his great knowledge of China in his book, 
“The Shen’s Pigtail.” 


first 
Il was gazetted to 
my 


Eve, and imy 


I was Christmas 
| night in China ; 
Hankow, and took from 
Shanghai on the river- steamer Peching, 
the eight hundred miles up the Yangtze 
against the tide taking, with stoppages at 
the various treaty ports, about a week. 
The bulk of our cargo were Chinamen, 


passage 


some six hundred of them, going home 
for their New Year; there was also a con- 
signment of raw cotton in the hold forward, 
and treasure in the safe-room. 

The first stage of our journey, to Chin- 
kiang, was uneventful, save to me, for 
whom the great river from Tibet was full 
of mystery. There is something weird in 
China travelling by night, for all native 
traffic ceasing at sunset, you pound along 
the great flood in as much silence and 
solitude as on the ocean; yet the dim 
form of the banks, the occasional yapping 
of a dog, or the cabin-light of some junk 
tied up for the night, reminds you that 
you are surrounded by teeming millions. 
And once we passed a solitary down- 
steamer, the thrashing of whose screws 
sobbed down the darkness long before we 
saw her; then round a bend an array of 


lights swept down on us, the sirens 


shrieked and echoed dismally, awakening 
far away the plaintive yapping of invisible 


dogs, and we were alone again. So the 
night passed. 

During the day the scene was still 
monotonous, and cold the wintry sun; 
the banks, all reed-grown and untenanted, 
hiding the populous villages behind. 
Junks we passed, and lorchas, goose- 
winging up or sliding down like waifs 


abandoning themselves unheedingly to 
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tides, which in their own good time would 
bring them to the bourne of some un- 
definable errand; only the barbaric 
hurried, while the Land of 
Flowers slept in its inertia of centuries. 
‘ China’s New Year, at this time, coincided 
nearly with our own, and there was little 
doing. 


steamer 


We landed some chests of opium, 
and some piece-goods and passengers, at 
Chinkiang, and left the little settlement 
behind us for the second stage, a few 
hours to Nanking. Both decks of the 
steamer, and even the bridge, overflowed 
with the swarm of native passengers. 

“You would not stand much of a 
chance in case of a row, I suppose?” I 
said to the captain, who was snatching 
a meal in the saloon. I was the only 
European passenger going up. 

“Quite right, Sir,” he replied; ‘ only 
luckily the beggars don’t know it. No 
fear of ‘hem, though. The mere sight of 
the walking-beam is enough to funk them 
with the power of civilisation. It’s a 
singular thing that I’ve carried many 
thousands of Chinamen” (he called them 
bya local epithet which is not conveniently 
written down) “‘ up and down this river, yet 
each trip I could swear that not five per 
cent. have ever been on a steamer before. 
They are all right.” 

“Of course, I’m a griffin, and don’t 
know the people,” I remarked. ‘“‘ But I 
must say I have noticed some very ugly 
faces in the crowd, and whispering 
together, too—about you.” 

“Have you?” he said. ‘*‘ Have you?’ 
I had not failed to observe that he 
wore a particularly anxious air, and had 
been on deck very frequently during 


cc 
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the day, so that I was tempted to play 
the alarmist. 

‘“What should you do in case of an 
outbreak ? Do you carry arms aboard ?” 

** You can see for yourself,” he answered 
irascibly, pointing to a rack full of rifles 
round the step of the mast, in the saloon. 
Then, as if he wanted to hear no more, 
he poured himself out a tumblerful of 
square-face and drank it off. That 
his fourth glass. 

I walked to the rack and endeavoured 


The 


was 


to extract a rifle, but was unable to. 
muzzles, I observed, were rusty. 
“‘ At any rate, they would not be able to 
rush the stack for 
themselves,” | 
said, returning to 
the table. “I 
suppose you keep 
the 
in your cabin ? 
Captain Beard 
frowned up at me 
suspiciously. 
‘““ What are you 
driving at, Sir, if 
I may make so 
bold?” he 
growled. “Do 
vou want to seize 
the ship? If you 
want to know, 
then, those rifles 
have not been 
cleaned for a year; I have lost the 
key of the rack. And as for the ammu- 
nition—why, damn it, Sir, I don’t carry 


” 


any. 


ammunition 


” 


“T see,” I replied, humouring him. 
“Then you rely on your European crew 


to quell any disturbance 
passengers ?” 

“You must be a griffin if you think we 
carry a white crew,” he muttered, giving 
me up as a bad job. ‘‘ My dear Sir, with 
the mates and the engineers, we number 
five Britishers all told, and if that isn’t 
a match for five hundred fukies I should 
like to know what is. Then there’s your- 
self, Sir,” he added sarcastically. 

‘Just so,” I replied; ‘‘and the only 
one who is disengaged, and mixing with 


among the 


ONCE WE PASSED A SOLITARY DOWN-STEAMER. 
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the passengers. You might swear me in 
as a special, captain.” 

He put his hand to the bottle, but with- 
drew it again; although the gin had 
flustered him, he peered at me with a 
very piercing scrutiny. 

‘*Look here, mister,” he said, “I can 
see you're a griffin, or you wouldn’t bear- 
bait a captain on his own ship in the way 
Either know 
thing, or you’re sent up by the company 
to keep an eye on me. 


you’re doing. you some- 
Now, what are 
you driving at, young man? What are 
you worrying about ?” 

I hastened to propitiate him, remember- 
ing that I knew 
not the temper 
of a Yangtze 
skipper. * No- 
thing, captain; 
nothing more 
than the fact that 
I’ve 
nearly a score of 
evil-faced villains 
who pretend not 
to know 
other, and 
continually 
together in little 
groups, whisper- 
ing excitedly. I 
should have 
thought nothing 
of it if I hadn’t 
noticed sou were suspicious, or worried, 
and have not turned in for more than an 
hour since we left Shanghai. Christmas 
night, captain: if there’s anything wrong 
say if I can help you.” 

He banged on the table, and ordered a 
bottle of champagne 

‘Goes with anything, Sir; you are all 
right, if you ave new, and we will split 
that quart fair and square between us.” 
As a proof whereof he gulped off his first 
glass and filled up his second while I was 
sipping the surface. 

“Now you want to know what's wrong, 
do you? Well, I’ll tell you. We’ve got 
cotton aboard. That cotton’s smoulder- 
ing. The moment the hatch is lifted 
off, this ship’s on fire and my occupation ’s 


noticed 


each 
yet 


get 
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gone. Now sit tight, sit tight, my boy! 
]’ve known cotton to smoulder for weeks 
without burning, only you wanted to know 
why I don’t turn in. 1] shan’t turn in until 
we get to Hankow, and have dumped 
those blasted bales into the river.” 

“But why don’t you do it now?” | 
I glanced anxiously through the 
window, expecting to see a lurid blaze 
break out on the spot. 
‘Pooh, pooh!” he 


gasped. 


said, ‘‘there’s no 
danger, and I might be mistaken after 
all. A pretty figure I should cut tallying 
out the whole blooming cargo to find a 
No, no; to Hankow 
consigned and to Hankow it shall 
we burn for it.” 

‘‘But what grounds have you for sus- 
pecting it?” 


mare’s nest! it’s 


g0, if 


‘““Only this old nose of mine, that has 
smelt cotton before, and always pokes 
self into the hold when we pass Woosung. 
If it’s foul play, to make me lose my berth 
and swindle the insurance companies, they 
shall find old Beard is not in his dotage 
vet.” 

‘** But why on earth should you imagine 
it is directed against you ?” I asked, feel- 
ing reassured on the whole question by 
this symptom of bottle-sensitiveness. 

“That’s asking me to tell tales,” he 
replied. ‘‘ You’ve not heard, perhaps, of 
captains getting hints to throw away an 
old steamer, and not being in particular 
favour when they won’t /ake hints. Mind 
you, I’m not accusing the company; | 
know they hate me, and I know they’re a 
set of damned thieves from manager to 
stevedore, but I’m not saying a word 
against them, mind. All I say is that if 
they want to burn this ship and steal the 
treasure, it’s not Captain Beard who ’ll be 
a party to it, that’s all.” And having 
finished the champagne, he _ gloomily 
reverted to the stone bottle. 

I suddenly became aware of a cadaverous 
face thrust against the window of the 
saloon (which stood on deck amidships, 
with a passage on each side), and I called 
Captain Beard’s attention to it. 

‘“*Oh, ah,” he said, as the face was 
hastily withdrawn; “‘oh, yes, that’s all right, 
matey. That’s one of them. That’s one 
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of the skunks who do the company’s dirty 
work. ‘They know there’s a fuse of rice- 
paper in one of them bales, and they 
know it’s night, when this 
child takes a drop too much at times. 
But they won’t catch me napping this 
trip; no, not another ?>—well, then, just 
one more drop, share and share alike, to 
show there’s no ill-feeling to old square- 
jaws ; must finish the bottle. . 
““Shao-la: ho! Shao-la! 


” 


Fire : 


Christmas 


Fire ! 

A fearful stampede swept past the cabin 
windows, shrieks of terror belabcured the 
silence of the night, and a huge volume 
of smoke, threaded with sinuous flamés, 
blotted out the peaceful starlight through 
the forward windows. 


Beard lifted his head, and never in my 


life have I seen anything so heartrending 
as that questioning look of half-drunken 
despair. 

“They ’ve got the hatch up—on pur- 
pose,” he said; then, with a sudden gulp 
in the throat, he dropped his head on the 
table, knocking over the bottles. 

The quick irruption of the mate aroused 
him : “‘ They’re breaking open the treasure- 
room, Sir,” he said. 

“Let ’em,” said Captain Beard; “let 
‘em. They shall frizzle in their own fat, if 
I burn every mother’s son of the crowd. 
Follow me, you two.” 

The captain, with a stern face and a 
steady step, which were appalling in their 
menace, led the way up on to the bridge: 
looking down we saw a square hole of 
luridness in the dark deck forward, from 
which huge tongues of flame leapt, 
momentarily transformed into smoke, only 
to burst out the brighter. The hatch- 
cover with its tarpaulin had caught alight, 
and was carrying the fire to the railings. 

‘* Port a little,” said Beard to the steers- 
man quietly ; “easy at that, I see there’s a 
firm bank a little way up! Now starbud : 
cram her over to starbud! Hold on at 
that! Easy down there!” he called 
through the tube; ‘“‘turn her off; now 
astarn; full speed astarn! Easy!” 

Beard had run the Peching nose on into 
the bank, and with a heavy shock, and a 
bit of a jump, we stuck there. 
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“‘ How’s that ?” he said grimly ; “‘ that’s 
about what they want, I reckon. A nice 
little jump off, and then a promenade with 
the goldbags. Call up the engineers, and 
all come forward.” 

The captain went into his adjacent 
cabin, reappeared with a Winchester car- 
bine, and led the way down on to the deck. 
The wind was right up-stream, against the 
tide, and as we lay broadside to it the 
starboard side of the uncovered hatch was 
free from flames. The 
Chinese had begun to perceive this, and 
crowding up on either 
the saloon, debating whether to make a 
rush. The pitch in the deck seams was 
bubbling, and the heat from the inferno 
was scarcely tolerable. 

But the moment we started to cross the 
deck a throng of maddened Chinamen 
followed with a rush. The first of them 
jostled Beard, who with a careless push 
threw him into the furnace. 

‘**Not so fast, my friends, not so fast,” 
he said with a terrible jocularity, facing 
round and barring the narrow road with 


comparatively 


were side of 


his rifle; ‘“‘the white man goes first, you 
know, when there’s danger, although I ’1l 


” 


be the last man on the old Peching. 

Beard had pushed us in front of him, 
and we now stood on the bows, with the 
grassy bank below us, looking back on a 
terrible scene of insanity. Beard stood in 
the middle of the windward passage, be- 
tween the burning hold and the bulwarks, 
barring the road to safety. Throngs of 
Chinamen, their sallow faces ghastly in 
the flame-light, crowded the gangways, 
the windows of the saloon, the bridge, and 
the rigging, all looking towards us, the 
bows, and salvation. Small gangs pushed 
forward into the open deck between the 
saloon and the blazing hold, and shrank 
back again from the heat; the braver or 
more desperate, by ones and twos, rushed 
across towards us, and were stopped by 
the captain’s boot; if they struggled, 
his maniacal arm swept them into the 
furnace. 

This was the horror that held six hundred 
Celestials spellbound, howling with panic 
and yet afraid to rush. During the intervals 
Beard stepped aside and leaned against the 
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railing, brushing off his charred whiskers 
and hair, which had taken fire. 

‘“*Hot work, this,” he called back to 
us; “but it’ll be hotter in hell. You 
chaps had better jump.” 

‘Come back, you madman!” we 
shouted, when we realised what he was at. 
“What are you doing, preventing the 
poor devils from their 
Come back!” 

The mate rushed 
realising now that 


saving lives ? 
aft to pull him away, 
drink and the shock 
had deprived him of his reason; but he 
had scarcely come level with the hatchway 
when the charred deck gave beneath his 
foot, and flames leapt up and devoured 
him. He held as in a crocodile’s 
jaws, whose mephitic breath deprived him 
of the power to struggle. When Beard 
perceived what had happened he indeed 
dragged him away, but by that time he 
was already burning. And now another 
yawning gulf stretched between us and 
the unfortunate maniac, cutting off his 
own retreat, and preventing us from 
overpowering him; and we could only sit 
helpless, shouting to the Chinamen to 
knock the captain down and crawl along 
the railings. 

The sparks had by this time set fire to 
the woodwork of the bridge, while the 
cargo below was burning back to amid- 
ships, as was evidenced by ominous 
volumes of smoke issuing from the sides 
of the steamer. The poor devils of pas- 
sengers had all this time been stampeding 
to and fro like herds of mad swine, and 
many were trampled to death, and many 
driven over the bridge or railings, and 
suffocated close to the open hatchway or 
drowned. Now that the vessel was taking 
fire aft, and an explosion of the boilers 
was imminent, they gathered once more to 
make a rush for the bows. Before I write 
down the sombre end of this madness, let 
me try and picture to you the fearful glory 
of the sight. 

The Peching had swung a little with the 
tide, but still kept her nose buried in the 
bank, and her stern wobbling in the river. 
Forward was a fierce light of huge flames 
pouring out of the cargo hold. Beyond 
was the inky darkness of the great river in 


was 
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THIS ONE MAN CUT OFF HUNDREDS FROM SALVATION. 
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which the stern of the steamer lost itself. 
‘Lhis alone was a splendid picture, as the 
huge blaze swirled with the breeze, or was 
momentarily darkened by a monstrous 
emission of smoke. But this was but the 
setting of the human tragedy, unspeak- 
able in its awfulness. Six hundred shriek- 
ing wretches jostled between the flames 
and the sullen water, separated by a few 
paces from an easy drop on to dry land. 
What separated them? ‘The flames? 
The flames might still be passed to 
windward, along the railing, for one man 
had stood there all this time, and though 
singed, was still full of maniacal vitality. 
This man alone separated them. This 
one man cut off hundreds from salvation, 
and danced to see them raving. We 
might, indeed, have pulled him back, but 
it would have taken us some minutes to 
get past the break in the deck where the 
mate had fallen ; also Beard threatened 
us with his rifle, and we expected each 
moment to see him succumb to the heat. 

“‘ Who’s preventing them ?” he shouted. 
“‘Let them come on. I insist on only one 
thing: that they shall strip naked before 
they pass. There are some bad men on 
board this ship. 
the 


Some thieves have fired 
order to break into the 
treasure-room. I’m responsible for that 
and I1’ll see that none of it 
leaves this ship. Strip, you scoundrels, 
strip! and you shall pass off as whole 
as nature made you, with the benefit of 
a kick. 70 eefoo, you skunks, fo cefoo!” 

The maniac, all on fire now, was dancing 
over the crackling deck and flourishing 
his rifle. We saw now the root of his 
whether the ship burnt and 
hundreds perished, he would not let the 
thieves leave the ship with their booty. 
We shouted ourselves hoarse—in vain. 
The night was a pandemonium of agonised 
and noises. Some who_ under- 
stood his few words of northern dialect 
flung off their clothes and came past him 
into safety. The rest, driven to despair, 
made arush. ‘Then he began to shoot. 

When Beard had emptied six cartridges 
there were no more Chinamen to be seen. 
They had all fled to the stern, crushing 


cotton in 


treasure, 


insanity : 


howls 


each other to death by scores, and flung 
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themselves like rats into the water. 
Unlike rats they could not swim. By 
the lurid streaks cast over the water, 
hundred of loose sleeves and despairing 
faces and floating pigtails could be seen 
hurried down into the darkness by the 
tide. A small crowd of villagers had 
collected along the bank, and some sam- 
pans had put out from a neighbouring 
creek. These boatmen, with their national 
philanthropy, struck the drowning victims 
on the head, held them to the boat’s side 
while they rifled their belts, and then 
dropped them back into the river. 

Meanwhile, Captain Beard, having rid 
the ship of its pirates, sank back exhausted 
against the taffrail and moaned piteously 
for water. He was quite unrecognisable 
now, his hairless head being like the skull 
of a blackened skeleton. Then he roused 
himself and began taking off his boots. 
His toes were charred, and he fumble? 
piteously. We were making desperate 
efforts to get to him. 

‘No, my boys,” he called back, adjust- 
ing the muzzle to his head. ‘‘ You keep 
clear and take a roll in the cool grass. 
No man shall step into the shoes of 
Captain Beard while he is alive, you may 
plank your dollar on that! Say here lies 
Bill Beard, who did his duty to his owners 
and cussed them with his dying breath. 
Go in, you m 

He forced his toe into the trigger- guard 
and blew his head off. Almost simul- 
taneously the boilers exploded, and the 
Peching began to burn itself out. 

% * * * 

During the next week there was an 
exhibition of five hundred corpses laid out 
on the bank for identification, and trade 
in coffins and photographs was brisk. It 
was one of these ghastly photographs, 
containing rows and rows of peaceful 
faces, and suddenly confronting me at 
the bottom of a drawer, which set me 
writing this reminiscence of my first 
Christmas in China. They were placarded 
up at all the ports along the river during 
China New Year, eleventh year of Kwang- 
hsii. People made jokes on them; but 
five hundred souls slept the eternal sleep 
unmoved, without smiling. 
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By GEORGES MONTBARD. 


The Author of this story of the Franco-Prussian War of 1870-71 served with great 
bravery in the French Army, and was himself cognisant of the incident which is 
here described. He is able to produce proof from the “Gazette des Tribunaux,” 
as to the accuracy of the details, though of course the characters are unreal. 





DETACHMENT of Prussianinfantry, 
i commanded by a single officer, was 
occupying the village of Lorges in the 
Ardennes. All the valid adult male 
inhabitants were serving with the French 
Only - women, children, old 
people, and a few invalids and cripples 
remained in their homes, where they had 
to endure the invasion barricaded behind 
their doors. 

The detachment had been attacked at 
daybreak by a party of Francs-tireurs. 
The sentry, a Pomeranian giant, had been 
surprised and strangled by one of the 
most determined of the corps, and 
the Prussians, after desperate resist- 
ance, had been all slaughtered, with the 
exception of a handful of prisoners 
released after the fight, and a soldier, 
dangerously wounded, lying in a barn 
beside a dying Franc-tireur, both of 
whom received attention from an old 
peasant-woman. 

The Francs-tireurs, on their side, had 
met with heavy loss: the corpses of both 
parties, rigid and horribly disfigured, lay 
strewn on the ground, giving proof of the 
rage of the adversaries and the violence of 
the struggle. The Prussian officer, in a 
hand-to-hand combat with Jean Rénan, 
commanding the Francs-tireurs, had fallen 
with his skull cloven in two by a sabre 
cut. 

The Francs-tireurs had just left the 
battlefield. 

As the last man disappeared in the 
fringe of the forest, a squadron of Hussars 


colours. 


at full gallop dashed into the village. 
They burst into the street with a sound 
of thunder, making the very ground 
tremble. An order resounded, a mighty 
flash flamed above the heads of the horse- 
men; they had drawn their sabres. Twenty 
paces from the corpses the commander 
shouted— 

“‘ Halt!” 

The squadron halted short with a great 
clanking of steel. The commander urged 
forward his horse, which stopped three 
feet from the bloody hecatomb. The 
animal, affrighted, shied, and with a blow 
of his hoof staved in the skull of a corpse. 
The chief looked on the scene. His old 
face—yellow, parchment -like, wrinkled, 
all pleated near the eyes—became marbled 
with greenish tints, and beneath his grey 
moustache of coarse hair, trimmed brush+ 
fashion, his lips were crisped. Intense 
rage rose within him, and he made a 
violent effort to suppress it. 

At his orders four troopers fell out 
and posted themselves at the head -of 
the bridge. As they passed, guiding their 
mounts with a firm grip on the rein, the 
terrified animals neighed loudly, reared, 
and refused to advance. Then the men 
pricked them with the spur and 
darted off in a gallop. 

The commander dismounted, and in 


they 


the company of an officer moved among 


the dead. From time to time, in presence 
of a wound more fearful than the others, 
he pronounced a few brief words, and his 
voice trembled. They saw the.slain officer 
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lying with his head split in two, and then 
both gave a start 

They had come to the Pomeranian 
soldier. The four troopers, in vedette, a 
few paces in advanee; had difficulty in 
managing their horses, which snorted, 
sniffing the air behind them. ‘The im- 
print of the -ingers was still deeply marked 
in the soldier’s blackened, swollen flesh, 
and the face had become dreadful. 

The commander shuddered—his coun- 
tenance was deadly pale. Then his rage, 
controlled for the moment, knew no 
bounds. It burst out like savage thunder, 
boiling over in a torrent of imprecations. 
He made a gesture of wild passion, and 
abruptly retracing his steps, yelled out 
orders. 

Four Hussars rushed at full gallop 
towards the Mayor’s house, two hundred 
paces off; a part of the squadron dis- 
mounted ; estafets set out in 
directions. 

The anger of the chief had spread to 
the soldiers. Those in the first rank had 
described the terrible scene of carnage to 
those in the second, and the horrible 
details had passed from rank to rank, 
goading the men to mad excitement. 
Restrained by a discipline of iron, they 
allowed naught to be seen of the passion 
that growled within them, and remained 
impassive, stiff, rivetted to their saddles. 

Then the commander in a hoarse voice 
ordered— 

“Break in the doors. Search the 
houses. Make the inmates come out, 
willingly or by force, men, women, and 
children, and bring me all that scum.” 

The chiefs let loose the worst instincts 
of these armed brutes. A blast of fury 
coursed over the men, and with savage 
clamour they dashed against the houses. 
The doors flew to pieces beneath the 
pressure of shoulders, beneath the shock 
of beams that they procured and used as 
battering-rams when the wood did not 


different 


cede to the pressure of bodies. Then 
they poured into the interior like a 
hurricane, sabres above their heads, 


amidst a deafening racket of spurs, of 
steel scabbards rebounding on the boards, 
knocking against the walls. 


And in a 
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frenzy to destroy 
at hazard, as if 


they struck 
seized with madness 
like veritable énerguménes, smashing the 
humble furniture of the unfortunate 
inhabitants, reducing to atoms the few 
pieces of cracked crockery spread out on 
the dressers, sacking everything within 
their reach. 

The women, panting, with parched 
throats, haggard looks, ran like hunted 
beasts seeking to escape. 


about 


The soldiers 
pursued them amid abominable ribaldry, 
roughly clutched hold of them and dragged 
them into the street. ‘They chased, with 
cruel oaths, the children, who fled, be- 
wildered and white with terror, calling 
after their mothers with piercing shrieks. 

An invalid was not going quick enough; 
they drove him along with blows from the 
pummels of their sabres, and when, over- 
powered by their violence, the wretched 
creature lost his equilibrium and fell at 
full length, wounding himself in the head, 
and then made vain efforts to rise, they 
burst out laughing around him and pricked 
him with the points of their sabres to force 
him to get up. 

A band of these frantic men came to 
the barn where the 


two wounded were 
lying. The old peasant woman had just 
finished dressing their wounds. They 


caught sight of the Franc-tireur beside 
a wounded comrade, and they uttered a 
wild cheer. One soldier raised his sabre. 
The peasant woman, tall and thin, had 
stood up. She uttered a supplication, and 
instinctively stretched her arm over the 
head of the dying man to protect him. The 
blade came down, cutting off her hand 
and splitting the Franc-tireur’s head. 
She remained erect, threatening, as pale 
as death, her arm, with the bleeding stump, 
held out, and fixed them with her eyes 
widely distended. Her harsh and heavy 
look, filied with crushing contempt, fell 
upon them. Then, in the silence that had 
all at once ensued, she spat in their faces. 

“* Cowards !” 

And she leant tottering against the wall, 
her arm still rigidly pointing to the door 
with its mutilated wrist. 

Mute terror, inexpressible shame, nailed 
the Hussars to the ground before their 
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comrade gasping his last breath, before 
the wounded man they had just put an end 
to, before this white-haired grandmother 
they had struck, and who had just branded 
them with the most cruel insult that can 
be inflicted on man. 
Then, while the 
deadened rumble of 
the soldiery buffeting 
and insulting their 
prisoners growled 
outside, they left the 
place in silence, one 
by one in single file, 
without raising their 
eyes. 

When the last had 
left, the old woman 
sank down between 
the two corpses. 

All the male in- 
habitants were now 
massed in a flock on 
the square before the 
church in front of 
a line of infantry, a 
battalion of which 
had just arrived. 

Behind the _ in- 
fantry women stood 
The 
youngest uttered low 
lamentations, and 
from time to time 
convulsively clasped 
their children, press- 
ing themselves close 
to them; _ others, 
old ones, bent 
double, with heads 
shaking, peasant 
women with angular 
features, tanned 
faces seamed with a 
network of deeply fur- 
rowed wrinkles, held themselves up stoically. 
They were leaning on their staves with their 
great dry hands and knotty fingers, which 
were deformed by labour, and which age 
and cold agitated in an incessant tremble. 


in groups. 


THE SENTRY, 


Terrible news had just burst like a clap 
of thunder on this wretched gathering of 


A POMERANIAN GIANT, 
AND STRANGLED.—See Pace 383. 


women, children, infirm old men, shivering 
in the fine cold rain which had just begun 
to fall. The Prussian commander had 
made known that in consequence of a 
detachment of his troops having been 
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need 


HAD BEEN SURPRISED 


surprised and massacred, along with his 
officer, in the village, three of the male 
inhabitants would pay with their lives this 
attack against the armies of King William, 
and be shot. He left them, however, the 
the victims, and 
accorded them two hours wherein to make 
it, adding, with the 


choice of expiatory 


hypocritical and 
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ferocious enhomie so characteristic of the 
people of his race, that they would be shut 
up in the church along with their priest, 
so that they might the better collect their 
thoughts and take a decision in all tran- 
quillity of mind. 

A stupor had overcome them; then they 
thought there must be some mistake, so 
unlikely and inhuman did the thing appear 
to them. They repeated among them- 
selves that it could not in God’s name be 
possible that they could for a single 
instant be considered responsible for the 
result of a combat in which, neither 
directly nor indirectly, had they taken any 
part, being ignorant even the previous 
night that the Francs-tireurs would arrive 
on the morrow. It was all pure nonsense, 
and had not a leg to stand on. Surely 
when the commander learnt the facts he 
would change his mind. ‘“ L’Ancien” 
would tell him the whole affair, and 
matters would be arranged. They would 
be allowed quietly to return home. And 
then a load was lifted from their hearts. 

“L’Ancien” had asked to speak to the 


commander, who had granted his request, 
and two Hussars with drawn sabres had 
brought him to his presence. 
explanation the Prussian chief had replied 
(iryly that such were his orders, and they 


To his 


would be strictly executed. Then he had 
roughly dismissed him. ‘The old man, 
with great emotion, had returned between 
his escort, and had communicated the sad 
result of his interview. Then these poor 
unfortunates, who had commenced to hope, 
all at once realised the horror of their 
position and fell into dismal consternation. 
The Mayor, who had just been brought 
forward by the four Hussars despatched 
to find him, might well affirm on his 
honour that the inhabitants had absolutely 
nothing to do with the affair, that their 
age and extreme weakness placed them, 
moreover, beyond all suspicion of such a 
nature; the commander would pay no 
attention, and brutally turned him away. 
The village priest had hastened to the 
scene on learning the incredible news. He 
endeavoured to demonstrate the iniquity 
of this unheard-of measure. The Prussian 
chief remained inflexible, and, addressing 
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him rudely, pointed out to him that he 
was meddling with what did not concern 
him, uselessly wasting his time, and that 
he would do better to devote it in pre- 
paring for their last moments the victims 
who would be designated. 

The priest had withdrawn _broken- 
hearted, and rejoined his flock. The 
commander had immediately afterwards 
given orders to incarcerate the men in 
the church. 

Then the pitiful procession of feeble 
old men, of sickly beings, of invalids 
whom a breath of wind would have blown 
over, went painfully towards the church, 
between a double line of sturdy soldiers 
with loaded rifles and fixed bayonets. 

The pastor—followed by a child, his 
choir boy—marched at the head. Beside 
him was ‘“L’Ancien,” his pipe at the 
corner of his lips, the cross of the Legion 
of Honour sparkling on his breast, his 
head bare, holding up his tall bent form, 
and setting back his shoulders, his eye 
cold and clear. He advanced with great 
indifference, haughty looking, having still, 
notwithstanding his years, something 
magnificent in his aspect. Not far off, his 
grandson dragged himself along on his 
crutch. 

When they crossed the doorway and 
penetrated into the nave, the chilly damp- 
ness of the church struck them; they 
shivered and their thin shoulders rounded. 
“Tl” Ancien” tapped his pipe on his thumb- 
nail to knock out the ashes, and put it 
in his pocket. 

An old tan-coloured dog with long 
coarse hair, a sort of poodle crossed with 
a spaniel, with perhaps a_ wire - haired 
terrier for a grandfather, slipped in with 
them, between their legs, to the holy 
place. 

The women, behind the soldiers, fol- 
lowed the mournful procession sobbing, 
and the children, seeing their mothers 
weep, burst into tears, and could not make 
out why their fathers and grandfathers 
went away thus between soldiers. 

At intervals, some of the women in the 
excess of their grief rushed upon the men 
of the escort, trying to pierce their line, 
to embrace for the last time, some a 
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THE PRUSSIAN OFFICER, IN A HAND-TO-HAND COMBAT WITH JEAN RENAN, HAD FALLEN 


WITH HIS SKULL CLOV IN TWO BY A SABRE CUT.—See Pace 3 
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husband, others a son, or a father or 
grandfather, before the terrible lottery 
should decide their fate. The soldiers, 
with oaths, drove them back with the butt- 
ends of their rifles, and then in a sort 
of frenzy the women vomited 
imprecations in their faces. 

A young girl who succeeded in breaking 
through the escort to say one more adieu 
to her father was unmercifully beaten, and 
fell unconscious. 

An old crone, bent double, wanted to 
approach her son to see him before he 
was led off: a soldier dealt her a blow 
with his fist in the breast, and the poor 
feeble creature sank down on the ground 
with the blood pouring from her mouth. 

When the last of the prisoners had 
entered the sacred edifice, the door closed 
upon them, and two sentinels were placed 
there. A cordon of troops was established 
round the church to prevent the women 
and children approaching. 

Exhausted and cold, the prisoners seated 
themselves on the benches. The priest, 
with consoling words, exhorted them to 
submit with resignation to the hard trial 
that Heaven had sentthem. They listened 
mechanically to his words, but heard not ; 
they remained dejected, their eyes gazing 
at nothing, absorbed in their thoughts, 
suffering from their own grief and that of 
those who belonged to them remaining 
outside, thrilled. to the marrow of their 
bones when the heartrending lamentation 
of a woman pierced the walls and reached 
their ears. 


horrible 


“ L’Ancien,” standing aside in the angle 
of a side-chapel, was conversing with his 


grandson. An animated discussion had 
arisen between them. ‘“ L’Ancien” all at 
once put an end to it with a word. The 


younger, in a last supplication, wished to 
insist, but at an imperious gesture from 
the old man he was silent. Then he 
pressed his grandfather to his breast and 
kissed him on the forehead. ‘‘L’Ancien” 
gently broke away and went near the 
others. His countenance was pale and 
He said to them— 

“My dear friends. Before an hour is 
past we must have made the 
of three amongst us to be shot”—and 


grave. 


choice 
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beneath the sombre, vaulted roof, wrapped 
in shadow, his voice vibrated with strange 
solemnity. Then his look passed over the 
group and he paused. 

His words had penetrated like glaives 
into the hearts of unfortunate 
creatures, sinking on their seats, petrified 
in their anguish. 


these 


This rapid vision of 
approaching death thus suddenly evoked 
by him, galvanised for a moment their 
inert bodies, their fear-stricken brains. A 
glimmer lit their dull pupils, and they 
turned with an effort their heads towards 
him. 

However aged, however feeble, however 
crippled they were, they clung, by a thou- 
sand slender threads, as do all old men 
and persons affected with incurable 
diseases, to that remnant of life, that 
semblance of existence, which lingered in 
them, a vacillating flame always on the 
point of dying away. A revolt also took 
hold of them against the fatality which 
delivered them up thus brutally to death, 
with at the same time an invincible despair 
at the impossibility of escaping it. 

Yet, if at once they had taken three of 
them at hazard, the first come, seized 
them, stuck them against a wall and shot 
them there and then, before their brains, 
paralysed by the sudden shock, had been 
able to recover their lucidity, form an 
idea of the thing, realise the frightful 
truth—it would have been hard, no doubt, 
but it would have been over at once : they 
would quitted this of tears 
almost without knowing it. But no; they 
had been left, on the contrary, the time 
thoroughly to reflect on their position, to 
turn it round and round and examine it 
from They were packed 
in this sanctuary like a herd of cattle 
reserved for the slaughter-house, awaiting 
the butcher's pole-axe. The fatal hour 
had been fixed, and by a cultivated refine- 
ment of cruelty they were condemned— 
they, these innocents, these feeble ones, 


have vale 


every aspect. 


united together by bonds of blood and 


affection—mutually to send one another 
preferred, like a 
vulgar band of rascals dividing the produce 
of their thefts, to leave it to chance to 
There was surely no 


to death, unless they 


mark the victims. 
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God in heaven that such 
happen. 

And then all the strength of will that 
remained in them immense 


prostration overcame them, while a great 


things could 


collapsed : 


confusion overwhelmed their minds. 


A senile dread of death seized them, 


they who had already one foot in the grave, 


at the same time as shone at moments, 
in the recesses of their disorientated souls, 
sparks of 
They feared to 
feared still more to have to 
death of their kith kin 
days of existence to which they clung so 
despairingly. And the insufferable rending 
of thi 


sudden and of 
but 


owe to 


abnegation 
duty. they 
the 


few 


die, 


and those 


the flesh and the generous impulses of the 


soul martyrised these poor creatures, and 


FOWARDS 
PRUSSIAN 


struggle betwixt the cowardice of 


3 


they cursed the pitiless vanquisher, the 
ferocious enemy, who inflicted upon them 
this horrible torture. 

sank the forms as if 
they would have gone into them and dis- 
appeared for ever. Others, 
trembling, incoherent 


Some down on 


seized with 


mumbled words, 


THE FRANCS-TIREURS 
THE VILLAGE OCCUPIED BY 
INFANTRY. 


ADVANCING 
THE 


See Pace 383. 


seeking to master their fright, to collect 
their thoughts, to brace themselves against 
this calamity. Several had risen, and very 
calm, as if relieved of a great weight, 
chatted together deliberately. These had 
inflexible 
be read in their features. 
lhey had to choose three victims among 
them. So be it! Well, they would 
choose themselves; that would cut short 
all tergiversation, and this thing they were 
so thoroughly decided to do, that nothing 


recovered their self-possession : 
decision could 
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should dissuade them from it. ‘Thus rid 
of lancinating fears, of humiliating hesit- 
ations, all their minds serene again, they 
longing for the moment of the 
dénouement to come. 

“L’Ancien” saw very well by the play 
of their faces the terrible combat that was 
taking place in their innermost beings. 


were 


He guessed the invincible discourage- 
ment, the momentary effacement of energy, 
and also the sudden exaltation of lowered 
dignity; and if he felt a sparkle of patriotic 
pride in observing the manly resolution of 
heart, on the other hand, 
experienced supreme commiseration for 
the painful incertitude and pitiful weakness 
of the others. 

With him it was another thing. He 
had long since made up his mind, and it 
had been easy for him to do so. He had 
so frequently been face to face with death 
that he no longer feared it. By dint of 
risking his life so many times, he had 
become very easily accustomed, like all 
old soldiers, to the idea of losing it. As 
one had to die at some time, it mattered 
little to him whether it was to-day or 
to-morrow, and when a possibility occurred 


some, his 


to render service to his comrades, in wish- 
ing them a last adieu, the good oppor- 
tunity must not be lost. And next, the 
most in need of compassion, after all, were 
those who remained. He thought, then, 
of the terrible blow his death would be to 
his old helpmate, bedridden for years, and 
his eyes moistened. He met at this 
moment the distressed look of his grand- 
son, and he fancied he felt his will bend- 
ing. But he braced himself up against 
his emotion. He next thought of the two 
others, the littke ones; of the Cuirassier 
killed at Reichshofen, of his brother, the 
“*moblot” who was fighting on the Loire, 
who would avenge him—die perhaps, if 
he were not already dead. At that a 
shadow passed before his eyes, his whole 
frame shook, and he felt as if his heart 
were breaking. 

But he pulled himself together, and with 
very great gentleness, infinite kindness in his 
voice, he said to these assembled people 

“My friends, ninety years have passed 


over my head. I have had my time, and 
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am good for nothing. 1 may just as well 
take my departure to-day, when my death 
can save the life of one of you, as loiter 
here for months to end stupidly in my bed. 
In my quality of ‘ Ancien,’ the place of 
honour is my due. ‘Therefore, I open the 
march. Three are required; I will be the 
first. Whose is the turn ?” 

And turning towards his grandson, he 
added— 

‘** You owe yourself to yours. 
your grandmother and embrace your wife 
for me, and the youngster if he returns ” 

** Grandfather !”’ sobbed the cripple. 

“It’s done! Don’t let us say anything 
more about it,” concluded ‘ L’Ancien.” 
He raised his hand with an air of com- 
mand, left the group, and waited. 

Immediately another rose, and with the 
help of his crutches went and placed him- 
He had sunken eyes, a 
He was dying of 

He smiled sadly 


Console 


” 


self beside him. 
lead-like complexion. 
cancer in the stomach. 
and commenced— 

‘“‘My people are dead. 1 am here alone 
with a malady that gnaws my entrails. 
My days are numbered. It’s only a 
question of the date. I mark it! 

“It’s better to leave in good company 
when the chance happens than to drag on 
my agony for months. I will be the 
second. We’ll make the journey together, 
‘L’Ancien,’ if you’re agreeable ?” 

The latter silently pressed his hand. 

At the same moment a third left 
ranks, an old hirsute fellow with red hair 


the 


turning grey, a puny thing with the shrewd 
head of a fox; but the small black eyes 
full of finesse were frank and kind. He 
had but one arm, was half paralysed on 
one side, and leant on a crutch and stick 


to walk. 

He was a vagabond, a beggar, whom 
the parish had on their hands. One day 
he had come, no one knew whence, with 
his dog, harassed, dying of hunger, stripped 
of all. They had taken him in, and he 
had not gone away. As he was gentle 
and serviceable, they had kept him and he 
was grateful. He pronounced in_his 
shrill voice— 

“Ma foi! I'll make the jump too. 
I’ve never known father or mother, and 
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SHE REMAINED ERECT, THREATENING, AS PALE AS DEATH, HER ARM, WITH THE BLEEDING 


STUMP, HELD OUT.—See Pace 383. 


if I don’t know where I come from, sure I And advancing with a hobble, he put 
shall know where I’m going. I’m onlya_ himself near the two others and added— 
useless rag, who has lived lengths of time ** We are full up now ; only——’” 

on your charity. I pay my debt. I’ve had And his voice became humble and 
enough, after all, of this lazy life. I/’Il trembling. 

put my name on the list. I'll do like ‘There ’s one thing I should like to ask 


‘L’Ancien’ and the comrade!” you, if it would not trouble you too much. 
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It’s about my dog, circled with gold. He knocked 
my poor Brilot, with little jerks of his snout the 
whom you all old, hairy hand caressing him, and 
know, and who has in presence of his master’s sad 
never done harm rs countenance his look sparkled 
to anyone, the : with intelligence and betrayed 
good beast Pe anxiety. It seemed as if his 
And_ with his a instinct warned him that a 
rough hand he i danger threatened. 
caressed the coarse ‘“‘Be at ease!” said 
hair of the animal 2 ' “L’Ancien” to the poor 
seated between his ' man, leaning his hand on 
legs, who gently 4 , his shoulder, ‘‘ your dog 
wagged his tail, will not suffer. Eh! 
raising his eyes to ' you others?” And 
him. he looked towards 
“There’ll be \ his comrades. 
none to look after These had 
him when once a risen amidst a 
I’m gone, and that tumult of 
idea worries me a words and 
bit. I’ve only him lament - 
in the world. He’s ; ations. 
the sole being that . 
has any real af- 
fection for me, and 
if it would not be 
encroaching too 
far on your com- 
plaisance, I should 
be very glad, when 
I am no more 
here, if he could 
have from time to 
time a_ bone to 
pick and a corner 
in a stable to sleep in. He will not 
cost you much, and will not make old 
bones, for he’s already a good bit 
advanced in age, the poor brute. I 
should go away, all the same, more 
contented knowing that, after me, he 
would not lead a vagabond life, and would 
die peacefully on good warm straw.” 
He wiped away with the back of his 
cuff a tear that came on his short red 
lashes, and, stooping down with difficulty, 
he took his dog’s head and embraced it, 
saying gently— 


“The time will seem long when you 
: CASTING A PROUD LOOK AT THE CHRIST 


HE ADDED—‘‘I SHALL HAVE DONE AS HE 


see me no more, won’t it, old fellow ?’ 
The animal looked at him full in the DID: 1 SHALL HAVE DIED TO SAVE THE 
face with his great brown eyes, with pupils OTHERS ! ’—Sex Pact 
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The abnegation of these men sacrificing 
themselves thus to the common weal, 
accomplishing so simply such an act of 
abnegation, had brusquely torn them from 
the torpor wherein was foundering all that 
still remained of virility in them. A rapid 
reaction had set in, awakening the noble 
instincts dormant in their innermost 
being! A burst of energy now shook 
these decrepit bodies, these sick, these 
feeble ones, and gleams sparkled in their 
poor dull eyes. 

And, in the exaltation of their will, 
suddenly strained fit to break, of their 
violently over-excited minds, they pressed 
round these three men, unwilling to accept 
that life which they offered so tranquilly. 

They also, they clamoured, were old, 
crippled, disabled, alone, tired of dragging 
themselves along day by day on their 
crutches, of struggling against incurable 
ills. Why, then, should others rather than 
they have this privilege of being the first 
to rid themselves of this execrable burden, 
of this insupportable existence? They 
were equal in misfortune, they would be 
so before destiny. The others were the 
first to decide, it was true, but it was a 
surprise ; they had taken advantage of a 
moment of confusion in their thoughts to 
secure the good places, and that was not 
right; comrades did not act thus. They 
also wanted to take their chance : they 
would all draw lots for the victims, 
in that way there would be no favour 
shown. 

They had had enough, after all, of this 
sluggish life they were leading. They also 
wished to die. It was their right. And 
they exhibited their wounds, exaggerated 
their ills, brandished their deformed 
stumps, showed their emaciated limbs, 
pulled up their flabby soft skin, and with 
their sticks and crutches they struck 
heavily on the flagstones. 

They would not have life, purchased at 
the price of blood. Were they Judases, 
then? And after that they implored, 
they ardently claimed the right to die, to 
die that death which a minute before they 
feared so profoundly. 

“L’Ancien”’ made a gesture and there 
was silence. 
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** My old friends, what you are doing is 
well. But time flies, the hour is at hand. 
What is the use of undoing what is done ? 
Whether it be one or the other of us, 
little matters. We are all resolved to die. 
‘They only ask for three. Here they are. 
We have taken our places the first; we 
keep them, that’s all. Let our fate be 
accomplished. Only you’ll tell those out- 
side, and the young ones when they return 
from the war, that the old ones did their 
duty.” 

At the moment he finished, the church 
door opened half- way, and a Prussian 
officer advanced, escorted by two soldiers. 
He held his helmet in front of him point 
downwards. His spurs resounded on the 
stones, beating time to the deadened and 
regular step of his men. 

Solemn silence ensued. The officer 
came up near them, and said in French— 

““I have come from the commander. 
In my helmet are tickets, three of which 
are in coloured paper, arranged for drawing 
lots. Are you ready ?” 

“We are,” replied “ L’Ancien” ; “ but 
you can take away your urn” —and he 
pointed with his finger to the helmet 
which the officer presented—‘“ and tell 
him who sends you that it is our own will, 
and not chance, that has made the choice 
amongst us.” 

The officer let the tickets fall to the 
ground, and putting on his helmet again, 
answered— 

“Then all is settled. 
and fetch you ?” 

“When you like,” said “ L’Ancien.” 

The officer drew out his watch, and 
added— 

“You have three-quarters of an hour 
more.” 

Then he turned round, ill-at-ease at the 
glacial silence, and reached the door, 
which closed upon him and his escort. 

Now the priest, his cassock covered 
with a surplice, advanced from the choir 
and stopped near the group. He was 
greatly moved, and his voice trembled 
when he said to them— 

‘My dear brethren, three of you have 
just given a great example of courage, of 
grandeur of soul, and of renunciation, of 


They can come 


DD 
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which the Almighty in His infallible 
justice will know how to take account. 
May His all-powerful mercy descend upon 
them and His infinite goodness give them 
a share in eternal felicity ! ” 

And turning towards the three men, who 
kept apart, he added— 

“Inv a few minutes you are going to 
appear before your Divine Judge; the 
moment has come to be reconciled to 
Him. Collect your thoughts, look back- 
ward on your past, confess to Him your 
faults from the innermost depths of yom 
hearts, and very humbly ask His pardon 
for your sins.” 

Andthe pziest, prostrating himself, prayed 
fervently. 

The two companions of “ L’Ancien” 
with his assistance had knelt down. The 


beggar leant with one hand on the form to 
maintain his equilibrium on his valid knee. 
They bowed themselves and began to pray 
in a low voice. 

“L’Ancien” moved away a few steps 
and remained standing up, grave, thought- 
His grandson approached behind 


ful. 
him, and seizing his hand, pressed it 
in a despairing grasp. The old scldier 
quivered, his austere features softened ; 
then, without turning round, he very slowly 
withdrew his hand. 

The priest, his orison concluded, gained 
the altar, knelt down on the steps, and 
again prayed; while the child, who had 
put on a black gown and surplice over his 
clothes, lit the czerges. He raised himself 
up, his face all white, bathed in tears; 
descended the steps, made a final genu- 
flection before the altar, and followed by 
the boy, disappeared in the sacristy. He 
returned at once with the holy oil, which 
he set on a table between two candles. 

The two invalids were still praying. He 
went up to them, received their confessions, 
gave them absolution, and knelt down, 
mingling his prayers with theirs. After- 
wards he stood up, traced in the air a sign 
of the Cross, and the funereal ceremony 
of the Extreme Unction commenced. 

The choir-boy reached him the crucifix, 
which he gave the two men to kiss. Then 
taking the aspergill, he dipped it in the 
benetier, and shook it over their heads 
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while his voice ascended slow and grave 
beneath the arched roof— 

“‘Asperges me, Domine, hyssopo et mundabor: 
lavabis me et super nivem dealbabor.” 

Then he sprinkled the company, and 
drops of holy water fell on the denuded 
skulls, the bowed foreheads, the hands 
crossed one upon the other, which quivered 
at the icy contact. 

“* Exaudi nos, Domine,” continued the 
priest, and he recited the symbol. 

“Credo in unum Deum.” 

And in a low murmur the assembly 
vesponded ‘‘ Amen!” 

The two men bowed a little lower. 

When the Litany was over, the priest 
took the vessel containing the holy oil, 
uncovered it, and dipping in a thin silver 
spatula, made unctions on their eyelids, 
ears, nostrils, lips, and ended by anointing 
the palms of their hands. 

He pronounced a last orison, and the 
two men got up. ‘They had to assist him 
who was paralytic, for his benumbed leg 
refused to do its work. 

The priest had approached ‘‘ L’Ancien.” 
The old man had danced him on his knee 
when quite a child, and he, on his side, 
felt a warm affection for his elderly friend, 
and held him in high esteem. What 
grieved him was the indomitable stubborn- 
ness of the old soldier not to accept the 
Divine Word, and Heaven knows how 
often he had sought to make this stray 
lamb return to the fold. But each time 
had met with an amicable and mocking 
indifference, and his efforts to lead him 
back to more Christian-like sentiments 
had miserably failed, in face of his despair- 
ing obstinacy. He was abour to make a 
supreme attempt to conquer this soul for 
God on the point of quitting its carnal 
envelope. 

“TL Ancien ” received him with a smile ; 
he knew what the priest wanted of him. 

“And you, my old friend,” said the 
latter, with an emotion he could scarcely 
dissimulate, “will not you also become 
reconciled to God, on the very eve of find- 
ing yourself face to face with Him ?” 

“It’s useless to insist, my child,” 
answered “L’Ancien” gently; “it would 
be like preaching in the desert. All you 
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could say to me would not alter my deter- 
mination. I am, and shall remain until 
the end, the old reprobate I have always 
been. 

“Apart from honour, from what I owe 
to myself and others, 1 don’t believe in 
much. One can’t remould oneself; the 
imprint has become too deeply set, and at 
my age one doesn’t care about changing 
habits. And then, my boy, be- 
tween us two, I don’t take kindly to the 
idea of becoming intimate with people all 
at once like that, just at the moment when 
one thinks to have need of them: it 
doesn’t seem to me very straightforward. 
1’ve done my duty as well as I could all 
my life, and I can say at present, until 
the last minute. If your God be just, as 
you pretend, I fear not to find myself in 
His presence.” 

And casting a proud look at the Christ 
placed above the altar, he added— 

‘“‘T shall have done as He did: I shall 
have died to save the others!” 

The priest had shuddered on hearing 
the blasphemy. The old man resumed— 

“Come along, my boy, calm yourself 
and don’t bother yourself any more about 
my soul than I trouble about my skin. 
You follow your trade of priest, as I follow 
my trade of soldier. Each his calling. I 
have acted as well as I could in this world, 
come what may in the other—if there be 
one.” 

And he pressed the hand of the priest, 
who dropped bewildered on his knees, 
exclaiming, with arms extended towards 
the rigid Christ— 

““O Lord Almighty! Thou who art 
goodness itself, pardon him his offences, 
for he knows not what he says. Have 
pity on him, merciful Lord! Touch his 
heart with Thy infinite grace, and cause 
Thy light, I beseech Thee, to enlighten 
him, so that he may return to Thee 
and enjoy, evermore, Thy eternal bliss, 
accorded to Thy Elect.” 

His voice was stifled in a sob, and he 
remained prostrate, his forehead on the 
stones. , 

The two flaps of the church door now 
opened, and daylight burst in, piercing 
the obscurity of the sanctuary. 


one’s 


An officer 
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appeared on the threshold standing out 
in sombre silhouette against the sheet 
of light. He took a few 
said— 

“The commander sends me to inform 
you that the hour has arrived, and that 
those whom you have chosen must prepare 
to quit the church.” 

“L’Ancien” and his two companions 
approached the door. 

** Here we are,” said “ L’Ancien.” 
are ready!” 

The officer went out and returned a few 
minutes later saying— 

““Come! ” 

They bade the others a last adieu and 
followed him. When they had crossed the 
threshold the two sentinels closed the 
doors after them, allowing only the priest 
accompanying them to pass out. 

The beggar’s dog had slipped through 
unperceived and trotted along with trailing 
tail at his master’s heels. The soldiers 
wanted to drive him away, but he persisted 
in following, and no further attention was 
paid to him. 

A picket of infantry, with loaded rifles 
and fixed bayonets, in charge of a lieu- 
tenant, awaited them. The men placed 
themselves on either side of the prisoners, 
and the order was given to advance. 

The women, separated from the group by 
a double line of soldiers, could not per- 
ceive the designated victims; but they 
knew the hour was near, and when they 
had seen the doors of the church open, 
they had understood that it was all over, 
that there was no longer hope. Then a 
prolonged wail of lamentation rose in the 
air. 

*“L’Ancien ” felt a chill enter his heart; 
his two companions quivered. 

The Prussian commander was on horse- 
back near the entrance to the cemetery. 
From afar he saw the prisoners coming. 
When he glanced at the old man and the 
two invalids dragging themselves along on 
their crutches, his face darkened. When 
the group passed before him, he turned 
towards an officer at his elbow and said 
aloud, pointing them out with a con- 
temptuous gesture, whilst signing to the 
picket to stop— 


strides and 


“We 
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“They call sthose things men, those 
shreds of flesh!” 

At this brutally cruel remark, the old 
man had drawn himself up indignantly. 
His keen gaze met that of the Prussian 
commander, and he replied in brief biting 
tones, full of unutterable contempt— 

“Yes, those things are men, and brave 
men too! for they are going to death to 
save the heads of kith and kin, and it’s 
the wretches who insult them on the way 
who are not—men.” 

The commander grew pale at the out- 
rage, bit his lips, and did not answer. 

“* After all,” continued “ L’Ancien,” “if 
you find that ‘hose things do not make up 
your lot of human flesh, you can take 
from the heap to complete the measure 
there are some more in the church. They 
won’t grumble. 

“‘If one has a few extremities the less, 
and the inside of the carcase passably 
damaged, without counting loss of power 
for want of oil in the machine, the heart 
is still good. One still knows how to die 
decently, Monsieur le Commandant des 
Hussards !” 

In the chaffing tone with which he 
accentuated his words, there was such an 
indefinable mixture of bitter raillery, of 
provoking and disdainful irony, that the 
commander, livid with rage, placed his 
hand on the handle of his sabre, which he 
half drew. Then, thinking better of it, 
he gavea diabolical grin, thrust his weapon 
back all at once, leant towards one of the 
escort, and said a few him 
in a low voice. The soldier, immediately 
leaving the ranks, went up to the old man, 
hesitated a second, and tearing off his 
cross, threw it to the ground and crushed 
it beneath the heel of his boot, returning 
at once to his place. 

The old man remained impassive at this 
supreme affront. He made not a motion, 
not one of his features moved, only his 
face became as white as linen, and per- 
spiration stood out on his temples. His 
eyes took a glacial fixedness, and his tall 
form seemed:to become still taller as he 
cast on the commander a look of crushing 
authority and threw in his face— 

‘“* He who placed it on my breast made 


words to 
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the father of your master dance attendance 
on him like a lackey! He cut down those 
of your race like ripe corn, in battles, but 
he did not have old men assassinated 
in out-of-the way corners, nor women 
beaten—he !” 

And shrugging his shoulders he turned 
away, feeling immense disgust. 

With a furious gesture, the exasperated 
commander pointed to the cemetery, and 
the picket, resuming its march, crossed 
the entrance. 

Rain continued falling cold and heavy, 
and on the ground, now become slippery, 
the lame man and invalid advanced with 
difficulty. The priest murmured to them 
words of consolation, and supported them 
when they stumbled. They were firm and 
resigned. 

They had reached the end of the 
cemetery and were on a bit of clear 
ground bordered by a wall. The chief of 
the picket commanded— 

“ Halt!” 

Everyone came to a standstill. 

He was a young lieutenant, fair, nice- 
looking, very short-sighted, got up in 
full rig, his uniform pinched in at the 
waist and adjusted with most scrupulous. 
care. 

He moved about quite at his ease, in no 
hurry, light-hearted, very satisfied with 
himself, excessively preoccupied not to 
soil with mud his fine new boots, and 
perfectly indifferent to the fate of those 
three wretches whom a gesture of his 
would presently send into eternity. 

He disposed his men in two lines, fifteen 
paces away from the prisoners, thanked 
with a coquettish pout the sergeant who 
had picked up and presented, while gravely 
inhaling the effluvium, to him his deliciously 
perfumed pocket-handkerchief which he 
had inadvertently dropped, and had the 
priest put in the rear of the picket on 
the left. 

He caught sight of the vagabond’s dog 
camped between his master’s legs, and 
sent a man to drive it away. The animal 
went off for a moment, and returned to his 
place. The young officer made a facetious 
remark of doubtful taste, and ordered 
them to leave it where it was. 
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The beggar looked sorrowfully at his 
alog, gave it a caress, and signed to it to 
go away. He did not wish the beast killed 
along with him. ‘The animal obeyed re- 
luctantly, and moving off with drooping 
ears, stood a few paces distant with eyes 
fixed sadly on his master. 

‘The lieutenant went up to the prisoners. 
They were already in a line, back to the 
wall, facing the picket. 

‘** L’ Ancien” was between the two others. 
The rain had stuck a few locks of his white 
hair to his temples. 

The sight of this tall old man, erect, 
holding up his head, awaiting death with 
such tranquil serenity, flanked by these 
two poor, weak beings, shivering in the 
icy rain, hardly able to support themse!ves 
on their crutches, was most imposing and 
terrible. 

The officer asked if they desired to have 
their eyes bandaged. They refused. 


‘*] want to see with my own eyes how 
the Prussians shoot old and infirm men!” 
added “ L’Ancien.” 

The officer slightly bowed with feigned 


politeness. He smiled coldly and ironic- 
ally behind the glasses of his binocle, and 
replied, in his squeaky voice, that within 
a minute his legitimate curiosity would be 
satisfied. He turned round on his heels 
and with minute precautions, so as nct to 
dirty his boots, he tripped to rejoin his 
men. 

The priest, prostrated in the mud, recited 
in a faltering voice the prayers of the 
dying. 

The lieutenant gave an order, and ina 
‘single movement the rifles were lowered 
with a dry click. 

In the short silence that followed, one 
heard the voice of the priest, which 
resounded lugubriously— 

“* De profundis clamavi ad te, Domine.” 

The officer raised his sabre, a crack 
resounded in a thundering roll, and in a 
cloud of smoke the three men fell, struck 
down to the ground. 

Then a shrill, distant shriek of most 
poignant grief rent the air and died away. 
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The women knew that the sacrifice was 
consummated. 

The sergeant approached, to assure him- 
self that the victims no longer breathed. 
““L’Ancien” and the invalid had been 
killed outright, and lay with their faces 
to the earth. 

Alone the beggar, fallen on his back, 
still gave some signs of life. 

His dog in a bound had flown towards 
him as soon as he saw him fall. With two 
paws resting on the beggar’s chest he 
gently licked the wounds, uttering plaintive 
howls. 

The sergeant, bending down to give 
the regulation shot to the survivor, who 
was gasping, sought to drive away -the 
animal, which he struck with his heavy 
boot. 

The beast, at the blow, bent his loins 
with a yelp, but did not move from his 
place, and flattened himself out on his 
master’s chest. In his eyes, deadened with 
a blueish veil, stubbornly fixed on the livid 
features of the old vagabond, there was an 
expression of intense desolation. The 
sergeant then endeavoured to tear him off 
the body, and seized him by the skin of 
the back. The dog turned his head and 
bit his hand to the bone. The soldier 
yelled with pain, and exasperated, dis- 
charged his revolver between his two 
shoulders, lodged a bullet in the mori- 
bund’s ear, and went off, his hand bleed- 
ing, swearing like a damned soul. 

The poor brute, mortally wounded, had 
rolled a few steps. Then very slowly and 
with infinite pain, a flood of blood pour- 
ing from him, he dragged himself along 
on his belly until he reached his master’s 
corpse, uttered a low moan, and, bereft of 
strength, fell beside him. He once more 
licked the beggar’s old, cold, rough hand, 
and stiffened in a last convulsion. 

In the grey sky, beneath the icy rain, 
the black silhouette of the priest, kneeling 
in prayer beside the three corpses, stood 
out, sinister and sombre, whilst at the 
angle of the church disappeared the last 
Prussian soldier. 








HIS despised little creature, the 

mouse, mighty enough to terrorise 

a home in its ghostly character of mere 

nothingness in the dimness of night, has 

at last found friends powerful enough to 
look after its interests. 

The British Mouse Club will sound 
strange to the many, but stranger still is 
the fact that its president, Mr. Sam 
Woodiwiss, is the owner of the champion 
cat of last year’s National Cat Club Show, 
and has the cream of the bull-dog fancy 
in his kennels. The man who can sit in 





his arm-chair with one fancy tortoiseshell 
mouse in his watch-pocket, its mate keep- 
ing count of the gold in his purse, and 
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By LOUIS WAIN. 







their family going through his letters and 
note-book in his coat with all the fearless- 
ness of despots, while his prize cats snooze 





on his knees, and his bull-dogs sit sniffing 
the warmth of the fire at his feet, is in 
the enviable position of being dubbed 
a character, and soft-hearted at that. 
It certainly needs a little more than 
the usual amount of courage to overcome 
an inborn repulsion to these small pets, 
but once the trail of a mouse-tail over the 
hand has ceased to rasp one’s feelings, 
the keenness of the fancier becomes 
dominant, the pattering of the little cold 
feet on the palm makes no impression on 
the nerves other than delight, and the 


THE MOUSE CLUB. 


delicate softness of the fur impresses one 
rather as a vitalised velvet. On the score 
of age they are desirable pets, in that a 
mouse of three years old is a patriarch, 
and does not end his days a victim to the 
hundred and one ills which mar the failing 
years of an old pet dog or cat; add to this 
fact that they are no trouble to keep, are 
of cleanly habits, are cheaply fed, and are 
an endless source of amusement if trained 
to perform queer antics, and many will be 
inclined to overcome their prejudices in 
favour of another inmate of the home. 
Truly, their sphere of usefulness is limited. 
If you want a singing mouse, he must first 
of all develop asthma, and you must choose 
a mouse, too, for the purpose of song 
who has taken to music from his birth, 


the rule being, no asthma, no song. In a 


natural state, the mouse will be of use in 
disposing of dead carrion, bits of meat, 
bacon, etc., but petted and caged, he 
must be looked after and fed upon the 


ALBINO OR WHITE MICE, 
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simplest of foods: canary-seed, dry bread 
soaked in milk, oats and bran form the 
daily meal, which should be given regu- 
larly, while in cold weather a little chopped 
suet or well-boiled meat will help him 


through the winter. If these directions 
are carefully followed and the feeding-tins 
are kept well scalded and the cages 
constantly cleaned out, the objectionable 
smell usually associated with mice will be 
got rid of, and the pets become practically 
inodorous. 

The chief care which is to be taken of 
mice is to keep off enemies, and this can 
best be done by enclosing the cage not 
only in wires, but glass also, as the tame 
mouse has to meet the jealousies of his 
wilder brethren, who generally get the 
uppermost in a fight, and show no mercy 
to the tame pet. Indiscriminate opening 
of the sleeping-quarters, and rushing them 
out or poking them about, will utterly 
spoil them, and render it impossible to 
overcome their fright sufficiently to train 
them in tricks. People rarely realise the 

relative difference in 
size between the 
human and the small 
creatures, and speak 
to them in_ tones 
which must be co- 
lossal to such mites, 
or handle them as 
though made of india- 
rubber. The result 
very often is death 
from extreme fright 
or internal injuries 
received through 
roughness of touch. 
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It is well to remember that the mouse 
is gregarious, rarely thriving alone; in 
fact, to get well-kept specimens it 
is essentially necessary that the nest 
should be shared with a companion, as 
in that case all their affection and intel- 
ligence comes to the surface, and they 
then so much easier trained. For 
learning, the pure Albino is_ easiest 
taught; but a dash of black by way 
of marking will get you a more sen- 
sitised animal, who, when he is once 
broken in to climb  flagstaffs,  etc., 
will take to tricks as a humorist takes to 
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mouse suddenly rushes out of its dark 
nest into the light. The little morsel 
rushes round in giddy circles for quite a 
minute, with its snout pointing to a centre, 
when the action is reversed, and the circles 
are completed in the opposite direction. 
Then slowly recovering itself, it goes 
about as other mice do, apparently 
unaffected by its strange freak. It 
is usually supposed to be caused by a 
parasite in the brain, but it is more prob- 
able that the smaller brain is not properly 
developed, as the tendency is passed on to 
every fresh generation. Very much the 


SPINY MICE. 


The 


joking—because he cannot help it. 
trouble, however, with obdurate pupils lies 
rather with the teacher than the animal, 
As a race, the fancy 
mouse is both intelligent and thoughtful, 
and his memory abnormal. 


of whatever colour. 


One the so-called waltzing 
mouse, is smaller, by-the-bye, than the 
general run of fancy mice, and seems to 
be of more delicate build and constitution 
than all others, probably from inbreeding, 
as the refinement of this mouse is unmis- 
takable. Its habit of waltzing is most 
curious ; it always happens when the cage 
is brought suddenly in the bright light 
after being in the darkness, or when the 


species, 


same thing happens to human beings. 
Instance a man standing on the brink of 
an overhanging rock high up a mountain- 
side and looking for the first time down 
into immeasurable depths straight under- 
neath him; the brain, through the sight, 
cannot accommodate itself at once to 
looking downwards such a depth, and gets 
beyond itself and upset, as it were, with the 
result that the man feels giddy and, twisting 
round in a circle, fallsover. With practice 
day by day, the brain ultimately accommo- 
dates itself to looking downward, and the 
feeling of giddiness wears off. Much the 
same thing happens to good shots shooting 
down into valleys for the first time. 
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In the case of the waltzing mouse the 
sudden change from darkness to light is 
analogous in this way—that the smaller 
brain, which is practically the nerve-centre, 
not sufficiently 
receptive to the sudden change from dark- 
ness to light, hence the giddiness until the 
brain becomes strong enough to accom- 
modate itself to the altered circumstances 
of the strong light. The giddiness, which 
has become characteristic of a type, con- 
sequently will never be cured until the 
smaller brain is developed by breeding 
out into stronger types, and the brain of 
the mouse advanced to its proper pro- 
portions. This it is not to the interest 
of the fancier to bring about, as the 
valtzing mouse would then be a thing 
of the past. 

Another curiosity which threatens to 
become popular is the spiny mouse, of 
which there are many varieties of a rich 
fawn colour, with markings of white on the 
chest and behind the ears to the neck, and 
the tail corrugated like a screw. This 
mouse, as its name would imply, has the 


being undeveloped, is 


whole of its back covered with little spikes, 


giving it a very curious appearance. It is 
as lively as a squirrel ; in the dark its eyes 
distend enormously, and it rushes about 
prick-eared like a kitten, apparently at 
It is scentless, and lives and 
thrives on nuts, carrots, dates, and corn. 
It is of the fancy mice proper, however, 


nothing. 
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which most fanciers take an interest in— 
the many varieties of self-colours, ‘‘ broken 
colours,” ‘‘even colours,” and so-called 
** Dutch-marked ” colours. 

The ‘‘self-colours” include _ sables, 
oranges, albinos, blacks, creams, choco- 
lates, silvers, blues, etc. Broken colours 
depend upon a patching of colour upon a 
white ground. Even colours depend for 
their type upon even marking upon a 
white ground, following the Dutch rabbit 
marking. ‘The Club is much exercised 
about breeding black-and-tan and tortoise- 
shell, the latter being most difficult of all 
to breed. ‘Those whose ideas of the 
mouse associated with the wild 
brown creature of the larder will be 
astonished at the size and perfection to 
which most of these fancy specimens 
have been brought without being obese. 
It is hoped, with the increase of member- 
ship of the British Mouse Club, that the 
next step forward taken will include the 
establishing of a stud-book and the inclu- 
sion therein of the many beautiful varieties 
of foreign and wild mice, also. the 
dormouse, both squirrel-tailed and garden 
varieties, the jumping mouse, the lovely 
Jerboos, the Hamsters, and the American 
white-footed mice, the Egyptian gerbil, 
the Barbary mouse, the voles, and tae 
exquisite Norwegian lemmings, all of 
which at present are confined to private 
collections. 
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By MRS. ERNEST LEVERSON. 


io. of the most delightful things 
about Dorothy is her conven- 
tionality. She cultivates it because she 
knows that it gives me unspeakable 
pleasure. We have been married two 
months, and she has done everything 
that should be done by a newly married 
wife. 

She has carefully, on several occasions, 
forgotten to order essential meals. She 
has exclaimed, in housewifely horror, at 
the wild extravagance of the cook, who 
suggested a guznea-fowl as a “ change” 
for dinner. She has had her wedding- 
dress “‘ cut low.” And she has, of course, 
an inveterate, incurable dislike to all my 
former feminine friends. 

There was, I imagine, a certain amount 
of (perhaps natural) ‘indignant feeling 
among these when I escaped—at two- 
and-twenty, think!—from the thraldom 
of Platonic flirtation to the liberty of 
married life. 

But to this there was one great excep- 
tion—Lady Damer—and that exception 
was the very person of all others for whom 
Dorothy cherished the most bitter sus- 
picion, disparaging admiration, and con- 
temptuous respect. 

(The respect is for her clothes. Dorothy 
is too great an artist herself to refuse to 
these marvels the common justice of the 
appreciation: ‘‘ Doucet, of course. . . . 
No wonder !”’) 

If ever there was a person who abso- 
lutely forgot the past in the present, Lady 
Damer is that person. She was the only 
one of them all who was filled with a 
sympathetic liking for Dorothy, with a 
friendly interest in me. I met her for the 
first time after my marriage without fear, 


as she was without reproaches. I need 
hardly say it is exactly this cordial attitude 
that my wife resents most. Dorothy is: 


never tired of criticising Blanche Damer’s 
*“‘ Japanese” eyes, of commenting indul- 
gently on how marvellously well-preserved 
she is (considering she is quite twenty-six) 
and in general, about all that concerns 
Lady Damer, of hoping for the best ! 


When the excitement of moving the 
piano about to see where it looked best 
had begun to pall, and the amusement of 
smashing glass fire- screens (decorated 
with storks and water-lilies), and weeding 
out other woeful wedding presents, had 
subsided, I began to feel that I needed 
some useful occupation. I therefore 
resumed my ‘ Bureau de Consultation 
Sentimentale,” that had made me famous. 
at Oxford. I am a born confidant, and 
the fame of my impersonal view and my 
astonishingly good advice had induced me 
to give up amateur work and become a 
professional. 

There is no fee. Entire frankness is. 
all I ask of my clients. And, however 
useful I am able to be to them by 
my strangely varied experience, sound 
judgment, and curious, unerring flair, I 
can assure you that by their confidences. 
I am amply repaid. No _ indiscretions, 
naturally—no names are mentioned. It is 
usually unnecessary. 

Almost as soon as I resumed this inter- 
esting responsibility I received a letter 
from my dear old friend Hazell Woodruffe, 
saying in his quaint, intelligible way 
that he was “off colour,” had ‘“ the 
hump,” ‘‘the blues,” and various other 
odd, unpleasant diseases that seemed all 





IN CONFIDENCE. 


somehow to be vaguely and unaccountably 
produced by his having spent a most 
charming summer at Dieppe. I had 
heard incidentally that Lady Damer had 
also this year spent a charming summer at 
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The day that Hazell called, Dorothy had 
gone to spend more or less of the day with 
her father on the river. 

The moment Hazell entered my con- 
sulting-room I saw the case was serious. 


HE SEEMED TO HAVE BECOME A MERE ORDINARY ACQUAINTANCE, 


Dieppe, and I wondered whether it was the 
same summer—whether they might, so to 
speak, have shared it between them. I 
had my conjectures. During the three 
months I had not seen her there was time 
for many accidents. 


He is fair, boyish, and good - looking, 
with an air of being too tall and too large 
for the occasion when he is not in the 
open air. From the disjointed words of 
sulky despair that he murmured, I gathered 
the trouble was that “‘ she” had changed 
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since they were at Dieppe. A friendship 
of the most Platonic nature had there 
been established. They had danced in 
the Casino, and read poetry on the beach, 
and sat for hours on the terrace discussing 
sympathy, the fashions, and the immor- 
tality of the soul. 

Now he never saw her alone; she ap- 
peared uncomprehending when he pointed 
it out, and had gradually grown more and 
more polite, so that he seemed to have 
become a mere ordinary acquaintance, 
“Worse,” as he gloomily remarked, “than 
a perfect stranger!” 

(Much worse! Lady Damer is deeply 
interested in Perfect Strangers — when 
they look like Hazell.) 

‘“And the cause of the change?” I 
asked, assuming the professional, experi- 
enced “ bedside manner” that I keep for 
the invalids of romance. 

**] can’t think—unless 

‘** What’s his name ?” I asked dreamily. 

‘“*You’re right, Cecil. There’s always 
someone there now. A sort of 
literary—no—artist chap, with a pointed 
red beard. 


” 


else 


She says he’s very interest- 
ing because he’s writing an article on 
Centaurs, and collects Greek jewellery. 
The sort of person you wouldn’t suppose 
would count.” 

““One never knows what may count,” I 
said solemnly. 

*I say, do you think you can make it 
all right again? Like it was at Dieppe, I 
mean. Oh, do, old chap!” said Hazell 
helplessly. 

‘*T will, if you’ll follow my advice.” 

“Oh, I say! Of course I will!” 
Hazell beamed. ‘‘ Come, direct 
What shall I do?” 

‘Nothing. . . 
take my advice. 


me. 


But you won't really 
You ’ll go straight back, 
write her a letter of nine pages, and then 
tear it up and write the same thing, 


more concisely, in twelve. You'll tell 
the messenger to fly; and then run 
after him and get the letter away, and 
send her a telegram asking if you may 
call in half an hour, and then jump into 
a hansom and arrive ten minutes before 
the telegram.” 


“‘Don’t be a fool! Ishan’t. Tell me.” 
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‘Remain away. J.ady Damer 1s sure 
to get tired of Centaurs.” 

‘Centaurs, indeed! Such rot, isn’t 
it? Do you see anything in them?” he 
asked anxiously. 

**Nothing. ‘They are sure to pall ; and 
so is Greek jewellery.” 

“I hope so, I’m sure. Such bosh! 
Would you believe it, my dear boy, she 
told me he said he was so fond of it that 
if he had only one Greek earring he 
would wear it! Ass!” 

‘** As a pin, of course,” I added hastily. 

“Oh, J don’t know! He’s fool enough 
for anything.” 

“His name?” 

‘*Lance Challoner,” said Hazell, with 
an effort and an air of intense distaste for 
the name, and a jealous contempt of its 
owner. 

“Oh! He’s not a fool.... But 
that’s nothing. Lady Damer never—I 
mean Lady Damer always Look here, 
I am sure it’s all right, and you can leave 
it to me. Now, you go away and don’t 
write or call—and come here again 
to-morrow morning.” 

Hazell took his hat, and was shaking 
my hand in superstitious gratitude, when 
the servant announced “‘ Lady Damer is in 
the drawing-room, Sir.” 

“Lady Damer!” We both started. 
“But didn’t you tell her Mrs. Carington 
was out—out for the whole day ?” 

“Yes, Sir. But she said she would 
come in, as she wished to consult you.” 

“Show Lady Damer in Here,” I said. 
“‘Now, Hazell, go in the library” (it led 
out of my consulting-room) “ and wait, in 
case I want you.” 

He went. I kept him on the chance of 
Dorothy’s coming home. She would never 
understand ! 

Lady Damer came in, blushing as if she 
were going to consult a palmist. She wore 
a vague bodice and a very definite skirt, 
and her tired long eyes looked up out of 
a fresh little face under the brim of a large 
black hat. Lance Challoner had probably 
painted her just like that. 

‘What a pretty house you have, Cecil ! 
and how sweet your wife is,” she began. 
** You are lucky!” 
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Dorothy had been far from sweet at their 
only meeting. 

*“You’re very charming to say so. Is 
there anything I can " 

*“Oh, yes. Look here; I’m very un- 
happy. I know all about your talent for 
advising people. And I come simply to 


ask you what to do.” 

“Is it about a man?” I asked rather 
It was wonderful how entirely 
Dorothy would never 


brutally. 
she had forgotten ! 
believe it. 

“Yes, it is. 

the 
case. 
There’s some- 
one whom I 
sat to, and 
whom I 
thought at first 
very interest- 
ing. He writes 
about Cen- 
taurs, and col- 
lects Greek 
jewellery.” 

“Oh!” 

** But now— 
he’s rather a 
bother. He 
keeps on call- 
ing. And— 
and I want to 
get rid of him. 
What shall I 
do ? = 

“Give him 
to somebody 
else.” 

‘Oh, but who ?” 

“It’s true it’s not a very good moment 
for disposing of an admiring artist,” I said 
thoughtfully. ‘Most of the Platonic 
friendships are settled for the season. 
And 4 

‘** Do you think Mrs. Carington——” 

She paused. Thoughtlessly, she had 
gone too far. 

‘“*T beg your pardon, Cecil. I am absurd ! 
Of course you don’t like your wife to have 
friendships—yet ! ” ’ 

“* Not at all. 
ships, awfully. 


This is 
exact 


I like her to have friend- 
She has already had 


LADY DAMER IS DEEPLY INTERESTED. 
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several; and we’ve only been married 
two months! ” 

“ Really!” 

“Yes. But they’re all with the same 
person—me, you know. And I don’t know 
that I shouid call them Platonic, either,’” 
I added. 

She blushed again, looked slightly re- 
proachful, and then went on: “ You see, 
there’s someone else. Just before—Mr. 
Challoner—-I met a dear boy at Dieppe— 
he was at 
Oxford with 
you. You 
can’t think 
how ” She 
paused. Then 
went on-— 

“The artist 
was wonder- 
ful, but he is 
a little impos- 
sible.” 

“After the 
impossible, 
the inevitable 
is almost a 
relief,” I said, 
wondering 
what she 
would think I 
meant, and 
wishing I 
knew myself. 

“ Ah, Cecil, 
how right you 
are!” she 
sighed. ‘* But 
he’s offended 
And I don’t like—to write to 
him. Do you think he would ever—come 
back! Do you think he—still cares?” 

At this moment I heard the door, and 
Dorothy’s voice in the hall. She would 
never understand this consultation ! 

“ Ask him,” I said hastily, and opened 
the library door. 

Then I went up to meet Dorothy. She 
said she had missed the later train, and so 
had returned by the earlier one. How 
like her! 

Rushing up after her, I found her stand- 
ing in the drawing-room, looking round it 


with me. 
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as if she had never seen it before. Also, 
she looked at me as I came in as if she 
wished never to see me again. This was 
rather horrible. But I was determined 
not to be on the defensive. What had I 
done, indeed! Merely my duty in the 
exercise of my profession. 

‘*Well, Dorothy, did you enjoy your 
day ?” I asked, with secret nervousness. 

Before answering me, Dorothy quickly 
moved a china ornament out of its place 
on the mantelpiece, considered it, and 
put it back. 

I had never seen her handle our little 
Dresden boy so roughly. There was 
something rather sinister to me in her 
deliberate pause. 

Then she said, very quietly, in an entirely 
new voice, rather high and cool— 

“Since when has it been the custom 
for ladies to call on the bridegroom instead 
of the dride? Is this a new rule in 
etiquette ?” 

“Dorothy!” I exclaimed, hurt at being 
spoken of by her as “the bridegroom,” 
and feeling that sarcasm was not her 
strong point. 

“‘ How is it she is here the first time 
I go out without you ?” she went on, still 
in that dreadful new voice. Then, with 
sudden violence, ‘‘ Don’t smile like 
that!” 

“*My dearest child,” I said with what 
seemed, but was not, calm indifference, 
‘“‘it was arranged that I was to begin my 
work to-day, and Lady Damer called, quite 
unexpectedly, to consult me professionally 
on a matter of sentiment.” 

** Yes—alone !” 

“You are mistaken; she is not alone. 
She is with Hazell Woodruffe. They’re 
talking over something rather important 
now, in the library.” 

“Are they? Well, all I can say is I 
think it’s disgraceful. I’m shocked at 
you, Cecil. I didn’t think it of you, I 
must say.” 

*“My dear, don’t be childish. You’re 
quite wrong. And—besides—however that 
may be—however right you are—the very 
fact that—after all re 

“Well?” 

Her look made me feel quite guilty, 
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and I realised how absurdly easily one 
can be put in the wrong by the attitude of 
another person. 

““Why, if Lady Damer, as you seem to 
think, ought not to be encouraged to 
discuss things with Hazell—doesn’t that at 
least just show—that she can’t possibly 
be interested in me? I’m simply her 
adviser—the physician of her soul.” 

“Not at all. It only shows the sort of 
woman she is! Cecil, I thoroughly dis- 
approve of your ‘ Bureau de Consultation.’ 
I see no advantage in it whafever. What 
good do you ever do, pray?” 

“IT have done /ofs of good. Even to- 
day. You would think so if you only 
understood the peculiar circumstances. 
But, of course, it’s all in the sérictest con- 
fidence.” 

“Then tell me all about it directly.” 

““How can I, Dorothy? It would be a 
dreadful thing to do. Quite unprincipled. 
These confessions are sacred—sacred as 
if they were to a priest or asolicitor. They 
are privileged. And they ’re so amusing! 
I wouldn’t for the world do such a thing 
as repeat them; I’m far too con- 
scientious. And, besides, I haven’t time 
now.” 

There was a_ pause. 
said— 

“You haven’t time, have you? Not 
time to be unreserved with your own wife ! 
And, too conscientious! Well, I have a 
conscience too. ‘There are two people 
who ought to know what is going on in 
the library. They are Sir Henry Damer 
and Hazell’s mother. Dear Mrs. Wood- 
ruffe! J will write and tell them. J have 
scruples too—and plenty of /me /” 

She made a step towards the writing- 
table. Much agitated, I stood in front 
of her. 

“Dorothy! You mustn’t speak like that. 
How can you! Write to Sir Henry 
Damer! Why he has consulted me over 
and over again—himself ! ” 

“Why, he’s fifty-five!” 

**T can’t help that—he’s very romantic. 
I can’t have my clients worried. Poor old 
Mrs. Woodruffe, too, who regards you 
You couldn’t 
No, Dorothy, 


Then Dorothy 


niece ! 
distress her in sucha way. 


almost as—as—a 
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your better nature will prevail ; 
unlike yourself.” 

‘Better nature, indeed! Didn't Mrs. 
\Voodruffe write to us a most pathetic 
letter all about how depressed Hazell has 
been lately, and she couldn’t think what 
was the matter—how he never spoke to 
her now except to say, ‘Oh, do shut up, 


you are 


———_ 
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Dorothy rose surprisingly to the occa- 
sion as Blanche murmured that she did 
not like to go without seeing her hostess. 
Social habits are stronger than death, and 
good manners cruel as the grave. Dorothy 
might suffer agonies of suppressed temper, 
but she took off her hat with laughing 
apologies, ordered tea, and sat chatting in 
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HER LOOK MADE ME FEEL QUITE GUILTY. 


mother!’ and ate practically nothing but 
bananas ? Well, poor thing, let her know 
the cause. That woman!” 

Cut to the heart at realising this was 
actually a quarrel—the first—I was about 
to answer when Lady Damer came gliding 
in. She greeted Dorothy with smiling 
grace. A loud shutting of’ the front- 
door conveyed to me that Hazell had 
gone. 


the most natural way with Lady 
though with a certain cold brightness. 


Damer, 


Blanche was more at ease, but seemed 
distraite. Quite suddenly she said— 
“Mrs. Carington, may I speak to your 
husband a moment ?” 
“* But — of Dorothy rose. 
“Shall I go upstairs, or will you go down 
to the library again ?” 


“Neither, if it doesn’t bore you. 


. sa § *? 
course .- 


It’s 
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no secret. Mr. Carington, thank you so 
much for smoothing over that misunder- 


standing. It really was guz/e a misunder- 
standing. Isn’t it charming; we’re going 


to winter in Egypt—Sir Henry and I!” 
“Oh, are you really? When?” asked 
Dorothy. 
“Why, in the winter, of course! 


But 
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Lady Damer rose. ‘* Good-bye, then, my 
shall see 


dear Mrs. Carington. I you 
when we come back in the spring. 


Oh, how sweet you look with your hair 
like that! You really ought to have your 
portrait painted by Lance Challoner} 
Oughtn’t she, Mr. Carington ?” 

I saw her to the door, and said: ‘It’s 


WHEN I RETURNED, DOROTHY WAS SMILINGLY STANDING 
IN FRONT OF THE GLASS. 


Paris next week, first —to 
stay a month. And Mr. Woodruffe has 
arranged to come with us. Won’t it be 
nice ?” 

“Charming!” I said. ‘* His mother 
was saying she thought he wanted a 
change.” 

“« Yes, she will be pleased,” said Dorothy, 
with intention. 


we go to 


from Lance Challoner you’re 
away.” 

“I can never thank you enough,” she 
replied. 

When I returned, Dorothy was smilingly 
standing in front of the glass. 

““Do you like my hair like this ?” she 
asked. 

I think I convinced her 


running 





FRECEREES 


By W. PETT RIDGE. 





SUALLY the 6.32 p.m. from London 
U stopped in a casual way at the 
small wooden station whose name was set 
out in giant letters of whitened pebbles 
on the bank; and the engine having 
sneezed while one or two passengers 
alighted, and the guard having told the 
office-boy that if he received any more 
cheek he would report the office-boy to 
the Superintendent, the train went on to 
pursue its journey into the heart of Kent. 
A July evening found commotion on the 
narrow platform which a sun had been 
baking all day, so that the shoes of the 
waiting villagers left imprints on its tarred 
and gravelled surface ; the office-boy, big 
with importance and glad to show authority 
in the presence of a long-limbed, freckled- 
faced girl who stood back near to the bed 
of geraniums, ordered them to stand back 
and go higher up and to come lower down, 
all in the way ofa bustling dog controlling 
a flock of sheep. 

“All with no tickets,” shouted the 
office-boy presently, as the train came in 
sight far away on the straight lines, “‘ get 
off of the platform.” 

““We’re expectin’ of somebody.” urged 
one or two of the elders. The freckled- 
faced girl prepared to leave. 

“* You can stop where y’ are,” whispered 
the office-boy to her. She nodded and 
came back. “ All the rest get down there 
by the signal-box and wait,” he ordered 
authoritatively. 

They obeyed, and made a lump of 
patient heads near to the level crossing as 
the oncoming engine whistled at them and 
drew the train up to a halt. Three or four 
London children who had had their heads 
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out of the window turned the brass handles 
and jumped out on the platform. Each 
bore a label, tied around the neck, and the 
one boy of the party was addressed-to 
Mrs. Naylor, of Rose Cottage. The long- 
limbed girl stepped forward to him. 

** You want Mrs. Naylor, don’t ye ?” she 
asked shyly. 

“* Wha’s that to do with you?” demanded 
the short boy from London. He had a 
sharp, acute face, with his hair brought 
down well over his forehead; his collar 
was clean, but worn at the edges. 

** She’s down this way.” 

“* Dessay I can find her,” said the short 
boy curtly, “‘ without you puttin’ your spoke 
in. 


‘** Let me carry your parcel for ye.” 
“* Look ’ere,” said the boy, with trucu- 
lence, ‘‘ when you’re wanted you shall be 


sent for. Meanwhile, keep yourself / 
yourself, and don’t you interfere with me. 
Unnerstand that, if you please.” 

The train went on, and the children, 
giving up their tickets to the office-boy, 
offered themselves and their labels to the 
consideration of women waiting for them. 
A hard-faced middle-aged woman took 
the short boy, and, catching his hand 
sharply, took him over the level crossing 
without a word; the long-limbed girl 
following at a space of a few yards. They 
walked across the station yard with other 
women and children to the main road, 
where they separated. 

“You seem to ’ave a rare fund of lively 
conversation, you country people,” re- 
marked the boy satirically, as they went 
down the dusty road. ‘‘Don’t you get 
tired sometimes of talkin’ so much?” 


ZS E 
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‘**Less noise from you,” said the hard- 
faced woman, “‘ if_you please.” 

“Your name Naylor ?” asked the bor. 

“* Mrs. Naylor,” she admitted 

“Mine’s Sizzle,” he said proudly. 
** Sizzle Aub’ron Tabor. Lay you don’t 
get eristocratic nimes like Sizzle down 
ere in this Gaud-forsaken place.” 

‘We have what chrissen names we like,” 
replied the woman tartly. 

“*What’s yours ?” 

“My chrissen name is Ruth. My 
name is Saul. Both,” added 
Mrs. Naylor, showing in her turn some- 
thing of conceit, ‘“‘ both took straight 
from the Bible.” 

“Well, I’m ’anged!” 
boy. 

““And you'll ’ave to behave yourself,” 
went on Mrs. Naylor inconsequently, “‘ the 
fortnight you ’re stayin’ down’ere; and you 
let me find you up to any of your London 
tricks, and I’ll punish you jest the same 
as if you was me own boy.” 

‘““How many kids you 
Master Cecil Tabor. 

“**Eaven,” said Mrs. Naylor, with some- 
thing of a catch in her voice, ‘’Eaven 
’an’t blessed us with no children. There’s 
only the two of us, Saul and me.” 

“You ’re a juggins,” remarked the boy, 
“‘to worry about that. There’s plenty of 
youngsters up in Red Cross Street, where 
I come from. I reckon anyone could buy 
as many as they liked there for about 
three a penny.” 

‘“‘This is where we live,” said Mrs. 
Naylor. “Come round ’ere to the 
back. Goo’-night, Sarerann.” The girl 
responded. 

‘*Why not go in the front door ?” asked 
the boy. 

** Because it ain’t Sunday,” she replied 
curtly. ‘‘Give your shoes a brush with 
this bass-broom.” 

The boy looked back at the roadway as 
the long-limbed girl passed, and noticed 
that she went on towards the next cottage, 
the garden of which was separated from 
that of Rose Cottage by a wooden barred 
fence. He imitated the warning sound of 
an approaching bicycle, and was pleased 
to see that the girl started affrightedly. 


?usban’s 


remarked the 


got?” asked 


’ 


FRECKLES. 


In the garden someone who appeared to 
be a gentleman of colour was washing 
himself at a basin stood upon a wicker- 
bottomed chair, and he looked up, his 
grimy face covered with soapsuds, as the 
two came into view. 

** Wha’ cheer, Rewth,” he said, rubbing 
the water from his eyes. ‘‘ You’ve found 
’m then ?” 

““Can’t you see I ’ave,” she replied 
tartly. ‘‘Get rid some cf that coal-dust 
and come in to your tea.” 

“*’Aving a bit of a sluice down, ole 
man ?” asked Master Tabor familiarly. 

** Jest gettin’ one or two coatin’s off,” 
replied Mr. Naylor. ‘‘ Jiggered if I don’t 
sometimes wish I was a miller ’stead of 
being in the mucky coal business.” 

“It makes you a bit dark-complexioned,” 
agreed the boy. ‘You ought to treat 


yourself to a powder-puff.” 

Mr. Naylor had dipped his face again 
into the basin of soap-water, but on hear- 
. ing this he threw his head back and roared 
cheerfully, repeating the last words of the 
boy’s remark with great enjoyment. 


He 
came into the kitchen presently with his 
eyes still black and a dusky look about the 
rest of his face, and when his wife told 
him (not, it seemed, for the first time) that 
his hands were a disgrace to the village, 
he took the reproach good - temperedly. 
The three sat down at the white-clothed 
table to a bread-and-butter tea with green 
young lettuces tearful at having been 
plunged into water, and a home-made 
cake that the boy eyed acutely. 

‘‘ A pretty character you are,” said Mrs. 
Naylor bitterly, “‘to ’elp me look after 
this boy for a ’ole fortnight. Why, to 
look at you, anyone would think you were 
secu 

“* Say grace, Rewth.” 

“For what we are bout receive Lord 
make us truly thankful,” said Mrs. Naylor, 
bowing her head. ‘‘A low tramp!” she 
added, looking up. 

““What made you marry him?” asked 
the boy from his side of the table. 

“There!” she said with melancholy 
triumph, ‘‘ even the boy asks that question. 
It’s a puzzle to everyone, young and old, 
igh and low, rich and——” 





FRECKLES. 
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**ELLO’”’ HE SAID, REGAINING HIS COMPOSURE, “ FRECKLES! ”’ 
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‘I suppose,” said the boy, eating with 
great appetite, “‘it was only because you 
couldn’t get no one else to.” 

“‘Jigger me!” roared Mr. Naylor with 
great delight, ‘“‘if the boy ain’t hit the 
nayul right on the head.” 

**And I’ll hit him there too,” said the 
woman sharply, “if he talks with his 
mouth full. Pull up your chair closer, me 
lad, and behave, and leave off sniffin’.” 

There seemed at first some probability 
that the advent of Master Cecil Tabor 
would increase the number of domestic 
jars at Rose Cottage, but the fact appeared 
to be that Mrs. Naylor had always reached 
a high standard of acerbity, and any change 
that she made could only be in the direc- 
tion of amiability. Indeed, later in the 
evening, when the boy from the Borough, 
on being ordered to bed, obtained a respite 
by proceeding to give imitations of music- 
hall favourites whom he had seen at the 
South London Palace, he succeeded in 
arousing a smile from Mrs. Naylor that 
had been dormant so long that it seemed 
rather confused and awkward, but was 
presently followed by other smiles of 
more assurance. Feeling, later on, that 
this show of interest was undignified, she 
gave the boy a good shake and took 
him up to his small bed-room, where 
she delivered from the landing, as he 
undressed, a brief address on the. sin of 
going to theatres, pointing out that these 
bordered the way to destruction, besides 
costing money. The boy listened to her 
for some time, and then, being tired, 
assured her that she knew nothing of what 
she was talking, and turning his tired 
young head on the pillow, went instantly 
to sleep. Mrs. Naylor walked downstairs 
and upbraided her husband for not having 
brought home his cash to be locked up in 
the usual way. 

The boy was taking a first survey of the 
back garden the next morning, in order 
to ascertain the possibilities for mischief, 
when a head appeared over the wooden 
fence—a head that at this early hour of 
the day was so fiercely studded with curl- 
ing-pins that it looked at first sight as 
though the young woman wore a silver 
helmet. She coughed, and the boy started 


FRECKLES. 


from the white currant-bush to which he 
had been applying himself. 

“’Ello!” he said, regaining his com- 
posure, ‘‘ Freckles!” 

‘“My name ain’t Freckles,” said the 
girl, ‘‘ it’s Sarerann Francis.” 

‘* Your nime’s Freckles,” he retorted. 
“* Don’t you get in the ’abit of conterdictin’. 
My name’s Sizzle Aub’ron.” 

‘“*T think I shall call you Suet Puddin’,” 
she said shyly. ‘‘ You’re very white about 
the face.” 

‘“I can see what’s the matter with 
you,” remarked the boy threateningly, 
“you want your’ead punched. Stay where 
you are, and in about two twos - 

“Don’t hit me,” begged Freckles, 
bobbing down on her side of the fence. 
**T don’t like being hit.” 

““What’s my nime, then?” asked the 
boy threateningly. 

“* Sizzle something.” 

‘Sizzle Auberon Tabor.” 
ing girl repeated it carefully. 


The shrink- 
“Abt 


said the London boy, “don’t you ferget 
it, mind, or else you’ll be sorry you was 


ever born.” 

‘‘Come out and ’ave game cricket pre- 
sently, when I’ve finished ’elping mother 
with the ’ousework,” suggested the young 
woman. 

“Dem fine ’and at cricket, you.” 

“‘T can bowl round-arm,” she said, 
‘and chance it. ’Ev you ever played ?” 

“Been at it all me life,” said the boy, 
with some want of exactness. ‘‘I’m the 
chempion in our street. We get a jacket 
and fold it up against the wall, and we 
make a ball out of anything we can get 
’old of, and a bit of wood for a bat, 
and——” 

“Sarerann!” called a voice. ‘‘ Come 
’ere this minute, you good-fer-nothing 
young ’ussy, you!” 

“Ten o'clock,” 
preparing to go. 

“P’raps I shall be there and p’raps I 
shan’t.” 

As a matter of fact, the boy found him- 
self turned out of the cottage after break- 
fast, Mr. Naylor having started on a round 
from his coal depét with a wagon loaded 
with fat sacks of coal, and Mrs. Naylor,. 


whispered Freckles, 
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first tying a handkerchief fiercely around 
her head, and enveloping herself in a 
brown holland cover, threw herself with 
remarkable energy into the work of giving 
the place a tidy up, which appeared to 
consist in taking every spotless article 
laboriously from its place, dusting it, 
rubbing it, breathing on it and rubbing 
it again, and eventually returning it to 
its place in its former immaculate con- 
dition. To escape being treated in like 
manner, the boy out into the 
roadway, and discovered presently, to 
his great annoyance, near a dry ditch 
into which he slipped, the reason why 
stinging nettles are so called. He was 
kicking the nettles and swearing at them 
resentfully, when a stump fell near 
him, followed by three more, followed 
also by a ball. Picking these up, he saw 
Freckles pointing with one long arm down 
the road, and he obeyed by carrying them 
in the direction indicated. There he 
found a triangle of grass with a barn at 
the base, which bore posters of 2 long- 
departed circus. Freckles appearing, 
the wickets were pitched, and Freckles 
said, “ Dolly I first innings” ; but the boy 
shouted, “‘ Bags I first go!” and, seizing 
the bat, declared that in Red Cross Street, 
Borough, and in other places in London 
where the national game was played, men 
always batted first, and girls had to bowl. 
Anxious to comply with the rulings of 
town, Freckles took the ball and sent down 
a round-armer that missed the boy’s bat 
and hit his wicket; but he declined to give 
up the bat on the ground that the first ball 
was always given “‘ for love,” and was never 
taken seriously. He found many other 
ingenious excuses afterwards for not going 
out, with the result that Freckles had to do 
most of the running in her awkward long- 
legged way. The London girls who had 
arrived with him went by in charge of one 
of the villagers, and he was about to holloa 
to them when Freckles begged him not to 
speak to them, and he consented, with the 
proviso that she should acknowledge that 
he could beat her at cricket—a wholly un- 
founded claim, to which she at once gave 
her cordial consent. 

‘““What’s your father work at for a 


went 
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livin’ ?” she asked, as they walked back for 
dinner. 

‘“*He don’t work at all,” replied the boy, 
glancing at her aggressively. ‘‘ You mind 
yer own business, Freckles.” 

“‘Is he independent ?” 

“Ta 

“* Live at ’ome ? 

“No he don’t,” snapped the boy. 
““He’s put away at Wormwood Scrubbs 
jest now, if you must know.” 

‘Why don’t you and your mother go 
with him ?” 

The boy looked at her curiously, as 
though to ascertain whether her attitude 
was one of ignorance or whether she was 
only assuming this as a cloak for impu- 
dence. He appeared satisfied. 

“Silly kid!” he said disdainfully. 

The other days of the first week saw 
him increasing in the favour of his hosts 
and in the admiration of Freckles. His 
alertness, his quaint effrontery, his comic 
songs, his amazing coolness—all these 
things were new to the couple in whose 
cottage he was living; when it was found 
that they were backed up, after a few days, 
by unexpected little touches of affection, 
then even Mrs. Naylor gave up her attitude 
of reproach, and her voice softened when 
she spoke of him. And when Mr. Naylor 
was engaged in the laborious work of making 
up his accounts in the evening and check- 
ing his cash the boy was of real use, for he 
could tell how much five hundredweight at 
twenty-five shillings a ton came to before 
Mr. Naylor had written the figures on the 
slate. Sunday came, and he was conveyed, 
much against his wish, to the Congre- 
gational Chapel, where he showed some 
signs of restlessness during the prayers, 
and murmured, “ Time, time!” under his 
breath; but his interest awoke when 
Freckles and other muslin-dressed young 
women of the parish, up in the gallery 
near the harmonium, commenced to sing. 
Later in the day he so far unbent as to 
make a defiant offer to Freckles across the 
wooden fence to accompany her to evening 
service, and Freckles, walking with him into 
chapel that evening, knew the joy of pride. 

Because everything in this world has 
an end, Cecil Auberon Tabor’s holiday 


” 
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finished, and the office-boy at the station 
was perhaps the only person in the village 
who was glad of this. Mrs. Naylor baked 
vigorously all through the day that the boy 
might have something to eat on his two 
hours’ journey to London (‘‘ He must keep 
body and soul together,” said Mrs. Naylor), 
and was thus enabled to load him up with 
meat pasties and cake in su ficient quantity 


THE TWO STOOD LOOKING BLANKLY AT THE CADDY FOR SOME TIME. 


to have kept the whole party of child 
visitors for a week. To her great regret, 
Freckles was unable to see him off at the 
station : the absence of her mother-with a 
married daughter Linton way obliged her 
to remain in charge of her house, but the 
London boy kissed her, and said that 
likely as not they might run up against 
each other-again. Freckles was only able 
to wave a tearful farewell as the train 
rushed Londonwards with brown faces of 
excited children out of the window. Mr. 
Naylor from the coal-wharf also sent up 


FRECKLES. 


an adieu that might have been shouted by 
a fog-horn. 
** Saul!” cried Mrs. Naylor that evening. 
*“Now begin again,” answered Mr. 
Naylor, from his wash-hand stand. 
““Come ’ere this minute! 
once! We’ve bin robbed! 
burglars ! 
““ You’re 


Come at 
There’s bin 
Oh, Saul, we’re ruined!” 

makin’ a lot o’ fuss ’bout 

nothin’ at all, I ex- 
pect,” remarked Mr. 
Naylor, as he came 
in leisurely. 

‘That fi’-pun note 
that you locked up 
safe in the tea-caddy 
last night is gone!” 

‘“Well I’m _ jig- 
gered!” exclaimed 
Mr. Naylor. The 
two stood looking 
blankly at the caddy 
for some time. 
‘*Sims almost,” said 
Mr. Naylor hesitat- 
ingly, ‘‘as though 
our— your London 
boy must ’ave bin 
and gone and took 
me 

“Saul,” replied 
Mrs. Naylor, ‘‘ you 
was a fool when I 
knew ye first, and a 
fool you ’ll be till the 
end of the world. 
1’d trust that dear 
boy with untold 
gold.” 

“But this was a 
fi’-pun note,” urged Mr. Naylor, thinking 
he had detected a flaw in the premises. 

‘I’m ashamed of you, Saul, for even 
dreamin’ of such a thing.” 

“Any way,” said 
gone.” 

“Yes,” admitted 
clean gone. 
?Obman.” 

Young Mr. Hobman arriving, took off 
his peaked cap with its little rampant 
silvered horse and loosened his waist- 
belt, and said at the outset that he should 





— Sneed 


’ 


Mr. Naylor, ‘it’s 


Mrs. Naylor, “it’s 
We’d better send for young 





FRECKLES. 


have been sent for earlier. When 
unreasonableness of this remark was 
pointed out, P.C. Hobman waved the 
protests aside and remarked that he had 
not belonged to the Kent County Con- 
stabulary for eighteen months without 
knowing something of the Law, and it 
this did not mean a case for the Assizes 
why then he would eat his walking-stick. 
Mrs. Naylor ventured to submit that it 
was necessary, before having a case at the 
Assizes, first to catch a prisoner, and 
P.C. Hobman, admitting the force of this 
rather grudgingly, applied himself to the 
work of investigation. He searched the 


the 


back garden for footprints, and Freckles, 
who had heard all the foregoing talk, 
watched him from the fence nervously. 


“You ’ve had a bit of a boy from London 
staying PAs 
nodded. 


ee 


Hobman 
“ Then,” 


him what’s 


with you,” said 
presently. The two 
the éonstable, 
took it!” 

‘““You’re a darned young idiot,” burst 
out Mrs. Naylor, with vehemence. 

‘“* That’s as may be,” said P.C. Hobman 
equably. ‘‘ But, anyhow, 1’ll borr’ a trap 
and over our Instructin’ 
Constable, and we’ll see what steps ought 
to be took.” 

‘** Better be half go and look after them 
gipsies,” suggested Mrs. Naylor wildly. 
“Them’s the characters what do all this 
sort of thieving.” 

Freckles, from the fence, gave a sigh of 
relief that was but temporary. 

“The boy took it,” said P.C. Hobman 
doggedly. ‘‘The gipsies cleared off two 
days ago. I’ll trot up to London Bridge 
by the parly in the mornin’ and we’ll nab 
him in rather less than no time.” 

“Hi!” said a voice from the other side 
of the wooden fence. 

** Did you call, Sarerann ?” 

“Yes,” said the girl, with a white face. 
‘“‘T can save you the trouble of sending up 
to London. I took your fi’-pun note.” 

‘‘And what ’ave you done with it, you 
bad, wicked, good-for 

‘** Burnt it,” said Freckles. 

‘** What ever for ?” 

“ For fun,” said Freckles. 


said 


drive and see 
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*“* Call your mother this minute.” 

“She won’t be ’ome to-night,” said 
Freckles calmly. ‘‘ There’s a new baby 
at sister Judith’s at Linton.” : 

“* My girl,” said P.C. Hobman, “I shall 
most likely have to cart you into Maidstone 
first thing in the mornin’.” 

‘**I] don’t care,” said Freckles, with a 
nervous effort at impudence. ‘I don’t 
oren get an outing.” 

‘I ought to take you to-night.” 

*‘I’ll look sharp after her to - night,” 
said Mrs. Naylor, “‘ whilst you go and see 
your Instructing Constable about it. And 
I’ll give her such a talkin’ to r 

Poor Freckles, under lock and key in 
the room that had been occupied by the 
boy from London, had to listen to Mrs. 
Naylor’s hard, reproachful voice for many 
hours that night—the while Mr. Naylor 
slept peaceably. She took all the reproofs 
without sign of emotion, until Mrs. Naylor 
pictured the contempt and indignation of 
the new baby nephew at Linton. In the 
morning she prepared stolidly for the 
arrival of the constable. She was looking 
out of the window, ready dressed for the 
journey to Maidstone, when a whistle 
clipped her attention. 

‘** Hullo!” said the office-boy. 
wrong ’ouse, ain’t you 7” 


‘*In the 


** Shall be in a wronger one soon,” said 
Freckles ruefully. 

‘**Got a parcel for Mrs. Naylor,” called 
the boy. ‘Tell her to ’urry down and sign 
for it. I must get back sharp to my monthly 
abstract.” 

The signature ‘“ R. Naylor” being 
written in the office-boy’s book, Mrs. 
Naylor took the clumsily tied little parcel. 
It was really more like an amateur envelope 
than a parcel, and it contained a letter— 

I took this away by mistake in the hurry, and 
I send it back with comps. I 
Please forgive me. I am going to be a better boy. 


am very sorry. 


Yours truly, 
CrciL AUBERON TABOR. 
Don’t tell Freckles. 
‘The five-pound note was inside. 
‘“‘Sarerann,” said Mrs. Naylor solemnly, 
“when he grows up, your new little 
nephew will be as proud as proud o’ you.” 
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ALEXANDER MACKINTOSH. 


By 


It is strange that all great men are slaves to some fad or other, and our 
House of Commons gives many good instances of how nearly all our states- 
Mr. Skinner’s caricatures explain themselves. 


men ride the hobby-horse. 











an came ” (quoth Mr. Brooke in 

** Middlemarch”) “‘are apt to run 
away with us, you know,” and he adds, 
“it doesn’t do to be run away with.” 
Many busy members of Parliament differ 
from that discursive - minded country 
gentleman. It is good for them, they think, 
to be “run away with” by a fad or hobby. 
There is at least one member of the 
House of Commons, an Irishman, who 
shares the hobby of John-Tipp, of Elia’s 
South Sea House, but unless he in- 
dulges in Strads, his foible for the fiddle 


MR. JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN, 


need not be dear. It has been said that 
the most expensive hobby in the world 
is standing for Parliament. Not a few 
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of the gentlemen who have seats at 
present at St. Stephen’s may be inclined to 
agree with that opinion. Others think 


MR. AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN. 


that fancy farming is still more expensive ; 
some have shared Sir Walter Scott’s experi- 
ence of building and planting; a few have 
found how dear a hobby it is to run a 


newspaper. But that which is a mere fad 
in the onlooker’s eye may be serious busi- 
ness in the mind of the faddist. There are 
many men who object to the application 
of the term “fad” to their cherished 
nostrums. Among such are vegetarians 
and advocates of universal arbitration. 
It is not with these that we are concerned, 
but rather with hobbies that members 
ride—sometimes to death—for their own 
amusement. 

Most notorious among members’ fads 
is Mr. Chamberlain’s devotion to the 
orchid. Day after day his coat is adorned 
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with the flower, sometimes with one for the 
morning and another for the evening A 
gallant Admiral displays a fine specimen 
now and again, but it is pre-eminently 
with Mr. Chamberlain’s name that the 
orchid’s Parliamentary fame is linked. 
For many years he has indulged in this 
hobby, remaining true to it through all the 
changes of his political life. Not even his 
worst enemy could say that to this thing he 
is ‘‘ constant never.” One could no more 
think of him deserting the orchid than of 
his abandoning the single eye-glass—or Mr. 
Jesse Collings. In his thirty greenhouses 
are many flowers, but the orchid is the 
undisputed favourite, and to it a consider- 
able number of the houses are devoted. 
There are thousands of specimens, includ- 
ing many hybrids of the Colonial Minister’s 
own rearing. Some of the most beautiful 
which he wears in dress debates resemble 
butterflies ; his favourites are Cattleyas 
and hybrid Dendrobiums. If this is not 
an aggressive fad—as some persons would 
describe anti-vaccination—neithercan it b2 
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regarded as unpretentious. On the con- 
trary, it glories in being seen, and boasts, 
sometimes, of its costliness. As much as 


Onincsye 


“ Dizzy.” 


three hundred guineas has been paid for 
an orchid. A Paris paper amused its 


readers some years ago with a story of a 
British statesman who, finding in the 
French capital a rare and beautiful orchid, 
bought it for a large sum and then crushed 
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SIR WILLIAM HARCOURT. 
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it under foot because he possessed one of 
that sort and wished nobody else to have 
another. 
Parisian invention. 
Mr. Chamberlain does 
not ride his hobby 
to extravagance. Nor 
does he keep it for his 
own exclusive use. In 
his son, Mr. Austen, 
he has an imitator who 
sometimes sports the 
orchid as well as the 
eye-glass, although 
the young man’s own 
fancy, it is reported, turns to the farming 
of a bit of land adjoining Highbury. 
Statesmen’s fads might form an interest- 
ing chapter in personal history. What was 
Disraeli’s ? Not the growing of primroses 
nor the rearing of peacocks,. but rather 
the writing of novels and the display of 
Imperialism. All the world knows what 
was Mr. Gladstone’s lifelong hobby. In 
his heart he may have been as proud 
of his skill in felling trees as of his 
additions to the Statute- Book. Sir 
William Harcourt’s fad, if one may say so 
without political prejudice, is to seclude 
himself in the New Forest when he is 
most looked for by the public. ‘I am one 
of those,” wrote Leigh Hunt, “that delight 
in a fireside.” Sir William Harcourt’s 
affection for his own fireside is regarded 
as a fad by politicians whose domestic 
inclinations are less fully developed. The 
“brave and bimetallic Balfour” stands 
at the head of those members whose 
hobbies are outdoor games. Lawn-tennis 
formerly shared his affection with Handel, 
and more recently the bicycle has almost 
run away with him. Golf, however, is his 
favourite fad. His devotion to it has 
made the game fashionable in England, 
and has increased its popularity even north 
of the Tweed. . It is agame that knows no 
seasons. His colleagues may be hunting 
or yachting, deer-stalking or pheasant- 
shooting, but Mr. Balfour plays golf 
spring and autumn, summer and winter. 
During the Parliamentary Session he 
snatches a Saturday afternoon for a round 
at Tooting ; when he goez to the seaside 


ou 


MR. GLADSTONE. 


This was, of course, a pretty 
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to deliver a political speech his host 
arranges a match on the nearest links; 
on his way to Balmoral he has had a game 
between trains at Aberdeen; and every 
autumn he hurries to North Berwick, 
where for a month or two he plays almost 
every day and all day. His zest as a 
player is sportsmanlike. He learned the 
game in a thorough manner, and has 
pursued it with an assiduity worthy even 
of so good a cause. Some golfers are 
always duffers, but Mr. Balfour’s play has 
steadily improved, and he has twice won 
the Parliamentary handicap. 

The Order-Book of the House of 
Commons is a monument of legislative 
fads; there are some even on the Statute- 
Book. Proportional representation is the 
fad of a few members, bimetallism of 
others. Some find a fad in anti-opium or 
the local veto, worthy objects which, when 
pressed out of season, become tiresome. 
Telephones ave Mr. Provand’s fad, and 
Mr. Arthur O’Connor’s is in the rules of 


“1 MinurTes To 
WAT, TONS OF 
« Time FORA 


MR. ARTHUR BALFOUR. 


the House. 


Mr. James Lowther’s stead- 
fast adherence to Protection through good 
and ill report is smiled at as a political 
whim, and another member is laughed at 


because he has ‘conventual establish- 
ments” on the brain. Mr. Jesse Collings’s 
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cry for three acres and a cow was 
regarded at first as a fad, but ceased 
to be such when taken up by politicians 
of both parties. One of the purest Par- 
liamentary fads is that of Mr. Cuthbert 
Quilter, who annually ballots for a Bill to 
promote the purity of beer. Whether he 
would drink it himself is doubtful, but 
pure beer cannot be mentioned in the 
House without the thoughts and glances 
of members turning towards Mr. Quilter. 
A hobby with interesting results was 
pursued for several Sessions by Mr. Martin, 
a London banker and member for Mid- 
Worcestershire. Mr. Martin devoted the 
spare time of a busy man to obtaining the 
autographs of his Parliamentary colleagues. 
In a couple of dumpy volumes he placed 
miniature photographs of the members 
with brief chronicles of their careers, and 
opposite each record appears the autograph. 
It was in the last Parliament chiefly that 
Mr. Martin pursued this pleasant hobby, 
leaving the volumes with the attendant at 
the foot of the Distinguished Strangers’ 
Gallery, and catching members as they 
went in and out. Though a pleasant, 
it was also an arduous fad. Mr. Martin 
personally knew only a small number 
of the 670 members, and it was difficult 
to hunt them all up and seize them 
in a signing humour. The result, how- 
ever, possesses permanent interest. Many 
hunters for autographs envy Mr. Martin 
his albums. He will have to guard them 
closely in order to prevent the famous 
names from being cut out. The only 


MR. MARTIN. 


notable signature awanting is that of 
Mr. Gladstone: to obtain his autograph 


One 


was always difficult. 


member of 
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no importance flatly refused to sign the 
book—namely, Mr. “Jimmy” Caldwell. 
For this omission Mr. Martin may console 


MR. AUGUSTINE BIRRELL. 


himself. The album finishes at York with 
a caricature of a barrister in wig and gown, 
beside the much esteemed name of Frank 
Lockwood. 

Another interesting hobby is that of Sir 
Benjamin Stone, a member for Birming- 
ham. Sir Benjamin, whose business is that 

of a practical chemist, 
is an enthusiast in 
photography. He has 
travelled much, written 
books on his travels, and 
illustrated his books. 
Sir Benjamin’s hobby 
has been turned to ac- 
count in the Palace of 
Westminster, where his 
camera may be seen 
during the Session in 
many nooks and corners. 
He has handed over to the British Museum, 
as the nucleus of a new record department, 
photographs of one hundred members, 
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taken on the Terrace by the side of the 
Thames, and a similar number of exquisitely 
printed the 
features of both Houses. 


whose 


views of most interesting 
All the members 
photographs have the 
Museum were taken on the same stone on 
the Terrace, so that the surroundings in 


each case were identical. 


gone to 


In the course 
of his self-imposed labour, in which he 
keeps an assistant busy, Sir Benjamin has 
brought some strange things to light. At 
Westminster Abbey he unearthed an old 
box, which was found to contain Exchequer 
tallies of great antiquity and interest, and 
in the Houses of Parliament, also, his 
prying camera has revealed even to 
those best acquainted with the building 
some unfamiliar features. 

If Mr. Augustine Birrell has a fad, it is 


Dr. Johnson. The word is not to be 


COLONEL SAUNDERSON, 


found in Johnson’s own Dictionary, but, like 
the Bourgeois Gentilhomme who spoke 
prose for forty years without knowing it, 
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the great Doctor, if he lived in the days 
of the Boswells of monthly magazines, 
might have learned that he had more than 


THE LATE SIR FRANK LOCKWOOD. 


one fad. Some men have great hobbies 
Sir Ellis Ashmead-Bartlett, for instance, 
plays with the Empire. Happiest, how- 
ever, are they who find fads in small 
things or in occupations far outside the 
ordinary business of their lives. Colonel 
Saunderson paints; Sir Frank Lockwood, 
with impartial hand, caricatured friends 
and opponents. His hobby never failed 
to amuse wearied members. It was 
interesting to watch one of his sketches 
travelling from hand to hand along 
the front bench, honourable  gentle- 
men behind peeping over right honour- 
able shoulders to see the caricature. 
Sometimes it passed to the second bench, 
at other times it slipped into the pocket 
of one of the leaders. Lord George 
Hamilton’s fad is destructive. It is his 
habit when seated in the House to take a 
sheet of paper and carefully cut it into 
small pieces. There are members who 
write poetry. Sir Wilfrid Lawson has for 
many years been addicted to this innocent 
amusement. The Muse visits him on a 
back bench, where he scribbles his inspired 
lines on a copy of the Orders of the Day 
or any scrap of paper at hand. Of course, 
they are “ picked up” by somebody who 











does not know their authorship, but who, 
recognising their political beauty, sends 
them to a sympathetic paper with the 
result that the teetotal baronet 
blushes twenty times in a Session to find 
himself famous. 

In the poet’s realm Sir Wiifria has 
recently met a rival in the member for 
Gateshead—he of stalwart frame and great 
shaggy head. Mr. Allan has challenged 
criticism with the publication of his poems. 
Some lines in a newspaper on the storming 
of Dargai by the Gordon Highlanders 
may give an idea of his style— 

Not a voice spake in despair; 
Not a look of fear or care ; 


Not a coward heart was there— 
*Mid the Gordon Highlanders. 


genial 


To a Newcastle paper he recently con- 
tributed a poem entitled ‘‘ Jack shall be 
King of the Sea,” from which the follow- 
ing is taken— 

The flag that cowed the roving Dane, 

And shattered Gallia’s might 
Tho’ leagued with proud and haughty Spain 
Waves still in glory’s light ; 
As in triumphant days of old, 
Its laurels bright appear, 
While from the hearts of seamen bold 
This song salutes the ear :— 
The soldier may be lord on land, 
And brave in battle be, 
While Britain’s sons man British guns, 
Jack shall be King at Sea. 
Hurrah! Hurrah! 


It is, perhaps, in games and sports that 
the maiority of members find their hobbies 





MR. JAMES LOWTHER AND MR. HENRY CHAPLIN. 
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at least, such hobbies as are known outside 
the family circle. 


Mr. Chaplin and Mr. 


Lowther, not content with Bimetallism 
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SIR WILFRID LAWSON. 
and Protection, fly to the Turf. Others 
are at their happiest when riding to 


hounds; a few seek delight in steeple- 
chasing. There is a large Parliamentary 
team of cricketers. Among these is Mr. 
Lyttelton, who can keep wicket to any 
colleague’s bowling. Viscount Curzon has 
a partiality both for cricket and for music ; 
and Mr. H. W. Forster is a crack golfer, as 
well as batsman. Lawn tennis also claims 
its devotees. Mr. Herbert Gladstone divides 
his affection between tennis and music, 
politics taking a back place. Sir Edward 
Grey, who loves the fresh air and the life 
of a country gentleman better even than 
the atmosphere of the House of Commons, 
has more than once won the amateur tennis 
championship. When Under-Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs he was accustomed to 
devote part of one day a week to his 
favourite pastime, and it has been said 
that at the close of a game he remarked, 
“Now I have nothing to live for till 
next week.” Sir Edward is an expert 
also in dry trout- fishing, and while a 
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member of the late Government he was 
caught poaching—by inadvertence, of 
course—in a Devonshire stream. Many 
members have learned to play billiards as 
part of a liberal education. A few find in 
it their chief hobby. This was Mr. John 
Bright’s favourite pastime. Mr. Fenwick, 
the miners’ member, is fond of a game, 
though, as he confesses, he doesn’t play 
particularly well. Mr. Bromley - Daven- 
port has excelled as a football player, and 
Mr. Tennant, it has been said, skates like 
an angel. 

A quiet rubber with a good partner is 
the hobby of a section of our legislators. 
Mr. W. E. Forster was very fond of whist. 
He would play dummy and even double 
dummy if a game could not otherwise be 
made up. A good story of Mr. Forster at 
the whist-table is told by Mr. James Payn. 
One afternoon, at a time when the Nation- 
alists were jeering at him as ‘‘ Buckshot,” 
the statesman had won a good many 
rubbers from the novelist, and the latter 
looked resentfully at him for the partiality 
with which Fortune was treating him. 


“If it would be any satisfaction to you, 
said Mr. Forster, with 


’ 


my dear fellow,’ 
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SIR EDWARD GREY. 


his humorous smile, “and a relief to your 
feelings to call me ‘ Buckshot,’ do it.” 
Among Parliamentarians of the present 
dlay there is a considerable company of 








chess-players. Mr. Parnell, the brother 
of the Irish “‘ leader,” Mr. Plunkett, and 
Mr. Atherley- Jones are some of the 
keenest. 
Chess is 
the only 
game—ex- 
cept, of 
course, the 
great polit- 
ical game— 
played at 
the House 
of Com- 
moon s. 
Whig and 


ye 


: or % 
Home 
Ruler and 


Unionist, 
forget their 
partisan differences over the chess-board. 
At this game old Churchmen even would sit 
down with the late Mr. Charles Bradlaugh. 
Mr. Henniker Heaton is an enthusiast, but 
his fad is really the reform of the Post 
Office—a hopeless fad, other men think. 
‘“*] have no time for a hobby,” says the 
hurried man who forgets that what makes 
Jack a dull boy may have the same effect 
on his senior. There are other people 
whose habits and hobbies shrink from 
observation. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, for instance, keeps the curtain 
down on his personal life. If he has a fad 
it is not generally known, unless it be in 
his dislike of smoking, a practice which, 
in the well-fed, he regards as waste. Other 
men makea fad of smoking. Mr. Labouchere 
is not happy if he is deprived of a cigarette 
for more than an hour at a spell. Certain 
observers describe proportional representa- 
tion as Mr. Courtney's fad. Others are 
inclined to think his fad lies in brown waist- 
coats. Mr. Curzon’s hobby is travelling. 
Mr. Bryce’s hobby is hill-climbing. Not 
content with the ascent of Ararat, he climbs 
every hill at home and abroad near which 
his fortunes take him. When at Aberdeen 
he varies speech-making to his constituents 
with trips to the hills in the county. Sir 
Howard Vincent is another member with 
a hobby: it is generally understood 


MR. HERBERT GLADSTONE. 





M.P’S AND THEIR FADS. 


to be volunteering. He takes great 
interest in the Queen’s Westminster, of 


which he is Colonel. All the doings and 


MR. HENRY LABOUCHERE, 


recreations of the corps enlist his sympa- 


thy. Some of his friends, however, say that 
volunteering is really the serious business 
of his life, and that his Parliamentary 
crusade against foreign prison-inade goods 


is really his fad! Mr. Thomas Gibson 
Bowles’s fad is to know everything, his 
particular hobby being navigation. How he 
delights to fire at the 
very Civil Lord of the 
Admiralty a volley of 
seafaring words! In 
this respect he beats 
even Admiral Field, 
although he cannot vie 
with the Admiral in the 
seaman’'s gait. 

There are many other 
fads. There are fads, 
tor instance, in Clothes. 
Mr. Coningsby Disraeli, 
who resembles his cele- 
brated uncle in several points, sometimes 
attracts attention by the cut and colour 
of his garments. Mr. Courtney’s brown 
waistcoats have already been mentioned. 
He appears in them at all seasons of the 
year. Yet Mr. Courtney cannot be called 
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a dressy man. Certain other members 
excite the admiration of the tailoring 
and hosiery trades. It is their ambition to 
show off the newest tie, the smartest coat, 
the latest stripe in trousers. A wealthy 
member once boasted that he had thirty- 
six pairs of new trousers. Another member 
sets the fashion im hats; more than one 
devotes an ambitious mind to boots. Mr. 
‘** Bobby ” Spencer’s hobby was in the 
direction of Several new 
men have aspired to succeed him, but 
not one has achieved the same notoriety. 
** Costume,” said Mr. Gladstone, “‘is a 
matter not without importance, and has 
given trouble to Speakers of the House 
of Commons.” This remark was made 
apropos of the fear that Tennyson might 
wear a wide-awake in the Upper House. 
Mr. Gladstone may have been thinking of 
the invasion of the House of Commons 
by low hats and soft hats. One of the 
earliest innovators was Mr. Joseph Cowen, 
who could squeeze his soft “‘ Kossuth ” into 


high collars. 
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his pocket. Old-fashioned gentlemen were 
inexpressibly shocked, and even in our own 
day Mr. Blake and Mr. Allan are regarded 
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as faddists because while sitting in the 
House they wear wide-awakes. Some 
men are fickle even in their fads. They 
like a change 
every year. 
“What’s his 
latest fad?” is 
asked in their 
case with wonder- 
ment. But most 
of the hobbies 
mentioned have 
been lifelong. 
The list might 
be extended in- 
definitely. There 
are, for instance, 
the collectors. 
Mr. Aird collects 
pictures, and 
entertains artists, 
and Mr. Horni- 
man collects antiquities, while Sir Henry 
Howorth writes letters to the 7Zzmes; 
Sir Henry Campbell- Bannerman reads 
French novels; Sir John Lubbock studies 
ants, bees, and wasps. And soon! These 
are ‘the feathers, chips, and straws of 
life’. — almost all of them harmless 
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M.P’S AND THEIR FADS. 


hobbies, some of them amusing, and a 
few useful. ‘‘’Tis strange to see the 
humours of these men, These great 
aspiring spirits 
that should be 
wise.” Well, 
they are not very 
foolish, after all ; 
and no one ex- 
cept the faddist 
who is a_ bore 
grudges our 
legislators their 
peculiar fads and 
fancies. 

While relating 
all the hobbies 
and fads of the 
members of the 
Lower House, 
perhaps it is ex- 
cusable to men- 
tion two notable figures in the House of 
Lords. Lord Salisbury makes chemistry 
his hobby, and probably his opponents 
think him more at home in his laboratory 
than in the Foreign Office; while Lord 
Rosebery owes a great deal of his popu- 
larity to his success on the racecourse. 
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THE NEW CRUSADER. 


HIS IMPERIAL MAJESTY WILLIAM II., GERMAN EMPEROR AND KING OF PRUSSIA. 








( N entering the fifty-first year of his 

reign, the Emperor of Austria is 
not only in the public eye—he is in the 
heart of the civilised world. December 
should have been a month of great 


rejoicing for Francis Joseph, for it was on 
the second of that month, fifty years ago, 


Emperor, for it pictures his heir, Rudolf, 
who died so mysteriously this month ten 
years ago, at the age of thirty-one. 
Sitting beside him is the Emperor’s elder 
daughter, the Archduchess Gisela, who is 
married to Prince ‘.eopold of Bavaria. 
Neither the Archduchess nor her sister, 
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RUDOLF, THE LATE CROWN PRINCE OF AUSTRIA, AND HIS SISTER, 


THE ARCHDUCHESS GISELA, AS CHILDREN. 


that he became Emperor of Austria on the 
abdication of his uncle Ferdinand I. and 
the renunciation of his father, Archduke 
Francis. As it is, December was drearier 
for him than even the wintriest weather 
could make it, for his beloved Empress 
was not there to receive the congratula- 
tions of his subjects. December means 
much for the Emperor, for it was the 
birth-month of his consort, and also of 
the Archduke Francis. his nephew, who 
will succeed him. 


Our quaint old photograph recalls one 
of the saddest memories of the sad old 
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who married the Archduke Franz Salvator, 
has children. 


Signor Mascagni seems to have grasped 
greater popularity with his new opera “Tris,” 
which was recently produced in Rome, than 
he has got from any of its predecessors 
since the famous “Cavalleria Rusticana.” 
“Tris” isa Japanese opera—real Japanese ; 
not the jolly Jap-Jappy sort of thing we 
are accustomed to. 


The year that has passed has increased 
Lord Salisbury’s authority, after all the 
criticisms that have been passed. He 
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looks very grave, as if the affairs of State 
pressed as heavily on his spirit as they 
did on his ancestor and namesake who 


LORD SALISBURY. 


From a forgotten Photograph 
served another Queen—Elizabeth, to 
wit—so faithfully. But Lord Salisbury 
has always been a solemn-looking man. 
This picture of him, reproduced from a 
faded and forgotten photograph taken 
thirty odd years ago, proves that. 


Lord Crewe will be forty-one on the 
12th of this month. His literary touch— 
the instinct for letters is still more apparent 
in his sister, the Hon. Mrs. Arthur Hen- 
niker, who writes stories—he inherited 
from his father, Monckton Milnes (the 
biographer and friend of Keats), who was 
created Baron Houghton. Lord Crewe’s 
mother was the daughter of the second 
Baron Crewe. He entered political life 
sixteen years ago as private secretary to 
Lord Granville, when the latter was Secre- 
tary for Foreign Affairs; and he rose to 
the top of the tree as Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, (1892-93), for which he was 
created Earl of Crewe. At Crewe Hall, his 
house in Cheshire, he has got a magnifi- 
cent library of 30,000 volumes, and some 
fine pictures. The Earl trains racehorses 


THE PUBLIC EYE. 


in conjunction with the Duke of Portland, 
and he is a patron of Cabby. 


The Archbishop of Canterbury seems 
austere, but there are moments when he 
ripples intoreminiscence of the pleasantest 
kind. On a recent occasion he told the 
boys of St. Edmund’s School, Canterbury, 
that the school he attended (at Tiverton 
was a pretty rough place. All the boys 
washed at a pump in the morning. ‘‘That,” 
said his Grace, ‘‘ was not so nice in some 
ways as washing in one’s bed-room ; but 
it had its merits, because if a boy was 
inclined not to wash himself, the others 
washed him.” The Archbishop, however, 
was sure that the boys were really gentle- 
manly chaps, and though they “ did tell 
untruths to the masters, they considered 
themselves bound never to tell lies to any- 
body else.” 


Captain Paul Aloysius Kenna, of the 
z1st Lancers, won his V.C. at the Battle 
of Omdurman by saving the lives of two of 
his fellow-officers. He first took Major 
Wyndham on his horse, after that officer's 
charger had been killed, and then he 
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CAPTAIN KENNA, V.C. 


returned to assist Lieutenant de Mont- 
morency, who had gone back to recover 
poor young Grenfell’s body. Captain 
Kenna is thirty-six. 
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Sir William Butler, the new Commander 
of the Forces at the Cape, is an Irishman, 
like so many of our best soldiers. He 
was born in Tipperary sixty-one years ago. 
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MAJOR-GENERAL SIR WILLIAM BUTLER. 


He has served in many campaigns; he 
has written several books, including ‘‘ The 
Great Lone Land”; and he married one 
of our greatest military artists, Miss 
Elizabeth Thompson, who is his junior 
by five years, and who exhibited her first 
Academy picture, “‘ Missing,” in 1873, the 
year that Sir William published his “‘ Wild 
North Land.” Sir William was knighted 
twelve years ago. 


Mr. Newbolt has put himself in the 
public eye by issuing another volume of 
verse ; but it can hardly be said to have 
increased the popularity he won with 
‘* Admirals All,” which came in the nick 
of time, when naval equipment was the 
rage. Mr. Newbolt is thirty-six. Though 
he is the son of a parson (the Vicar of 
St. Mary’s, Bilston), he has the blood 
of soldiers in his veins. He was 
‘ducated by that splendid teacher and 
writer, the late T. E. Brown, at Clifton 
‘with Mr. Quiller- Couch), and _ at 
Corpus Christi, Oxford. He writes verse 
and practises law. Mr. Quiller-Couch 
celebrated his thirty-fifth birthday last 
November. 
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Lieutenant the Hon. Raymond Harvey 
Lodge Joseph de Montmorency, of the 
z1st Lancers, who was one of the four 
V.C.’s decorated through the Battle of 
Omdurman, is the eldest son of Viscount 
Frankfort de Montmorency, who belongs 
to the same family as Lord Mount- 
morres, the peer-journalist. One of 
the earlier members of his house, Hervey 
Morres (for that was their original 
name), was also .a cavalryman, for he 
served as a captain of horse in Cromwell’s 
regiment in Ireland. His only son, Francis, 
became the father of the first Viscount 
Mountmorres (created 1765), and the 
grandfather of the first Viscount Frankfort 
de Montmorency (created 1816), changing 
his name of Morres into Montmorency. 


The second Viscount served in the 
roth Hussars, and the young V.C.’s father, 
the present Viscount, went through the 
Crimea, Indian Mutiny, and the Abyssinian 
wars, while he has served in Egypt. The 
V.C.’s mother also comes of a military 
race, for her tather was Field-Marshal Sir 
John Michel. 


Lieutenant de Montmorency, who is just 
thirty-one, rushed among the Dervishes to 
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help Lieutenant Grenfell. Finding that 
officer dead, he put the body on his own 
horse, which, unfortunately, broke away, 
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leaving him in great peril, from which he 
was rescued by Captain Kenna. Mr. de 
Montmorency, who now enters his tenth 
year as a soldier, has a brother who is in 
the Duke of Cornwall’s Light Infantry. 


No journalist has filled the public eye 
so completely (and let it be said so 
deservedly) recently as Mr. G. W. 
Steevens, who represented the Dazly Mail 
at Khartoum. Mr. Steevens, who has just 
completed his thirtieth birthday, had a 
brilliant career at Balliol, and was 
one of the clever young men_ that 
Mr. Cust gathered round him on the Pai/ 
Mall. He first made his mark as a special 
correspondent when he went to America 
to deal with the latest Presidential election, 
and his book on the subject was a success. 
His impressions on Egypt—he was present 
at Atbara— prepared us for brilliant 
writing; but not until he came in sight 
of Omdurman did he rise to his best work. 
His battle-pictures are thrilling in the last 


degree. 


brother, Colonel F. W. 
has appointed 


The Sirdar’s 


Kitchener, who been 


Photo by Jacolette. 
COLONEL F. W. KITCHENER, 


The Governor of Khartoum. 


Governor of Khartoum, is just forty, being 
eight years younger than his Lordship. 
His regiment is the znd Yorkshire, but 
he has been in charge of the Transport 
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MR. G. W. STEEVENS, 
The Brilliant War-Correspondent. 


He 


Department of the Egyptian army. 
went through the Afghan Campaign of 
1878-80, and has witnessed every step of 
the victorious march to Khartoum. 


Captain Nevill Maskelyne Smyth, of 
the znd Dragoon Guards, won the V.C. 
at Omdurman by galloping forward and 
attacking an Arab who had run amok 
among some camp-followers. He received 
the Arab’s charge and killed him, but not 
before he had been wounded in the arm. 
“He thus,” as the Gaze/fe prosaically puts 
it, ‘‘ saved the life of one at least of the 
camp-followers.” Captain Smyth, who is 
only thirty, though belonging to the 
znd Dragoon Guards, is attached to the 
Egyptian army. He served in the Zhob 
Valley Campaign in 1890-91, and at 
Dongola in 1896. 


The latest claimant to a peerage is the 
Rev. John Sinclair, the minister of Kinioch 
Rannoch, who seems to be the rightful 
Earl of Caithness. The present (or seven- 
teenth) Earl, who has remained a simple 
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farmer in Dakota, is descended from 
a younger son of the fourth Earl, who 
died in 1582,; while the Perthshire parson 
is descended from the eldest son, whose 
main line was believed to have become 
extinct in 1765, when the ninth Earl 
died. But the latter’s cousin Donald was 
then alive, and should have become tenth 
Earl, whereas the peerage was claimed by 
a distant kins- 

man. This 

Donald was 

only a common 

sailor-man, and 

he did not 

claim the title 

because he 

thought he was 

illegitimate. 

The parson is 

his great-great- 

grandson. 


Since the 
days of 
Archer 
jockey 
raised anything 
like the interest 
of Tod Sloan, 
the American. 
He has in- 
vented for 
himself a new 
method of 
riding—that is 
to say, he seats 
himself on the 


Fred 
no 
has 


withers of the horse, thus removing his 
weight from the back, and enabling the 
horse to breathe more freely. He 


came across to ride for Lord William 


Beresford, and won 43 races out of 98 
“* mounts.” 


Tommy has not been forgottén among 
the new V.C.’s—indeed, Private Thomas 
Byrne, of the z1st Lancers, did as gallant 
a thing as anybody on the field. In the 
height of the famous charge, he turned 
back to assist Lieutenant the Hon. R. F. 
Molyneux, of the Royal Horse Guards, 
who was lving on the ground wounded, 
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TOD SLOAN AND THE WAY HE WINS. 
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disarmed, and surrounded by Dervishes. 
Trooper Byrne, although badly wounded 
himself, attacked the Dervishes and 
received a second severe wound. But his 
gallantry enabled Lieutenant Molyneux to 
escape, and both live to tell the tale of 
that glorious charge. 


The expansion of the governing influ- 
of the 
Danish royal 
family seems 
endless, for the 
appointment of 
Prince George 


ence 


of Greece as 
High Commis- 
sioner of Crete 
gives another 
of the northern 
Princes power. 
Prince George 
is the second 
the 
King of Greece, 
and was 
on June 24, 
1869. He is 
four years the 
junior of his 
cousin the 
Duke of York, 
and a year 
younger than 
the Czar. He 
is a handsome 
youth, and is 
popular. It 
remains to be seen whether he possesses 
the instinct to govern. 


son of 


born 


Every English public school is such a 
republic—all the more so that its citizens 
are scattered over the world—that the 
election of every new president is a matter 
of affectionate interest to thousands of 
people. Harrow starts the New Year with 
a new Head Master in the person of the 
Rev. Dr. Joseph Wood, who spent 1870-90 
as chief of Leamington School, while 
during the last eight years he has been at 
Tonbridge. Dr. Wood had an excellent 
career at Balliol, and became a Fellow of, 
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St. John’s, Oxford. It is a curious thing 
that Dr. Welldon, the new Bishop of 


Calcutta, whom he 
succeeds, was the son 
of a master at Ton- 
bridge. Dr. Wood is 
several years older 
than Dr. Welldon. 


Mr. Marion Craw- 
ford has broken out 
in a rather new line, 
for till now he has 
been known chieflyasa 
novelist. Mr. Crawford 
has written excellent 
novels about India, 
Germany, Austria, and 
even England; _ but 
he loves Italy best. 
He now lives chiefly 
at Sorrento, where his 
villa—a square house 


of three storeys—overlooks the Bay of 
Naples. Mr. Crawford has added a large 
octagonal tower, which serves as a stair- 


way from the top of the house down to the 
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THE REV. JOSEPH WOOD, 


The New Head Master of Harrow School. 


THE 2Ist LANCERS. 


sub -cellar, which is partly cut into the 
rock, with windows in the face of the cliff 


on which the villa 
stands. Mr. Crawford’s 
father was a sculptor. 
His sister, Mrs. Fraser, 
lives ir this country, 
and has written some 
clever stories. He has 
also a half-brother and 
a half-sister, living in 
New York. Mr. Craw- 
ford is an expert sailor 
and was admitted to 
the examination of the 
Association of Ameri- 
can Shipmasters. 


Another §sailor- 
novelist is Mr. Joseph 
Conrad, whose story 
“The Nigger of the 
Narcissus,” gives the 


best description of the sea that has been 
written for many years. He was originally 
a ship captain in the South Sea trade; 
but now he rusticates quietly in England. 
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HEN we ran old Tom Stubbs to 

earth we were pedalling a tan- 

dem through one of the finest hunting 
countries in the kingdom, not a hundred 
miles from Leicester. Of course his name 
was not really Stubbs, or even Tom. 
Wild horses—for this is a horsey subject— 
should not drag his actual personality into 
the daylight. Ostensibly he was a farmer 
with an old-fashioned homestead and 
three hundred acres of poorish land. He 
was tall, spare, bright-complexioned, as 
befits a man with an outdoor occupation, 
as active as a youth, lodking fifty, and 
admitting in his quiet, self-possessed way 
that he was more than two decades older. 


He made a fine picture at his own door- 
step, stretching his long legs in the sun, 
and smoking peacefully. His words fell 
from him in measured tones, and without 
a trace of the brogue of his county. That 


had faded away during his intercourse 
with many generations of horse-buyers. 
The mention of a mutual friend served to 
unseal his lips immediately. We found 
him uncommonly diffident in speaking of 
his own exploits, but he was brimful of 


anecdotes which would not stop in the 
background, and came tumbling over one 
another as soon as he began to talk. 

To two men on a bicycle, accustomed 
to the bustle of the town and to the ways 
of the steed that knows no shortness of 
breath until a puncture is toward, there 
was something delightfully restful in the 
secret of the man’s success. The con- 
versation had run on brutes with invincible 
vices. 

“‘I get to understand their natures,’ 
purred Mr. Stubbs, with a soft intonation 
in his voice, but stroking a wonderfully 
firm chin, ‘‘however long it takes. 
Horses, you know, have characters like 
men. One is bold and another is shy, 
one quick, another thick-headed, one 
sunny-tempered, another nasty as soon as 
you speak to him. Now I treat each one 
according to his character, and the com- 
monest fault is that they are timid. 

“Take an instance. When I was a 
young man, living at this very farm, my 
brother Jim had the next farm. One 
morning Jim overtook me on the way to 
market. I was on a_ half-broken mare 
which had taken fright at a patch of stones 
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in the road, and would not pass it. I 
thought she was timid, so I was waiting 
until she felt inclined to go on instead of 
thrashing her as some would have done. 
Jim waited a bit, but soon began to chaff 
me, of course, and asked why I did not 
help her along. Finally he gave it up, 
and said in a joking style that he hoped to 
see me before sundown. 

‘I determined to show Jim I was right, 
so I waited on. Afterabout an hour I got 
cross—I was a youngster then { apologetic- 
ally |—and swore that I would outlast the 


TRUE STORIES ABOUT HORSE-DEALING. 


the story, and I have been more or less in 
the business ever since.” 

I recalled to old Stubbs’ memory the 
death of C——, a youn, .horseman of 
promise belonging to the neighbourhood, 
who broke his neck a few years ago. 

‘** All his own fault, poor chap,” replied 
the old man. ‘“ He was ‘making’ a shy 
horse at the time, and brought him up to 
a hedge several times, but he refused. 
C got in a temper most inexcusably, 
and put him hard ata stone wall. That 
made him more timid than ever, and 


THE TEAM WAS SET IN MOTION. 


horse if I sat there until the Day of Judg- 


ment. You may laugh, gentlemen, but if 
you believe me, I was still sitting there 
on that mare when Jim came home in the 
evening. He went on again. 

‘** About an hour before sunset the mare 
gave it up all of a sudden, and walked 
Over as quiet as a lamb. I took her up 
and down that patch until I reckoned she 
knew each stone apart, until, in fact, she 
was sick of existence, and then I put her 
at everything I could remember that she 
had ever made a fuss with before. You 
may guess she did what I wanted her to 
after that, and I sold her well. Jim spread 


Cc went over and stood on his head 
on the other side. He never ought to 
have been a rider. 

“The profits of the business? Well, 
Sir, did you ever know a man that owned 
to a profit on a horse-deal ?” 

We laughed heartily, but more at the 
old fellow’s chuckle and wink, and at the 
comprehensive sweep of his hand, which 
seemed to suggest that there was still a 
wide field uncultivated among the pur- 
chasers of horseflesh. 

“There are plenty of youngsters to be 
bought cheap,” he went on, “that only 
want getting into condition and teaching 
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a bit of fencing and smartness across 
country to make respectable hunters. 
Then there is breeding. Sometimes you 
drop on an unpromising-looking mare 
that turns out a perfect gold-mine. Why, 
I had a slovenly grey once that I thought 
nothing of for years. I can assure you 
she dropped me some of the best foals I 
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I had heard of the old fellow as an 
intrepid horseman himself, and a mention 
of accidents served to raise the point. 

** Well,” he said reluctantly, ‘1 suppose 
it is rather a risky business, though my 
worst accident was in a hotel-yard with a 
carriage-horse fifteen years old. The only 


bad accident that ever happened in 


STUBBS LED THE WAY AND STARTED TO RIDE ACROSS THE FOOT-BRIDGE. 


ever had the handling of, all as like as 
peas.” 

My companion hazarded a price for a 
youngster pointed out as her last, but the 
old farmer was not to be drawn. He men- 
tioned two or three likely buyers, men 
whose names are household words in the 
world of sport, beginning with a famous 
financial Baron, and he added, with another 
delicious chuckle, that it rather depended 
who wanted him. 


connection with my business ended in the 
death of one of my men—a dare-devil 
rider. When he was close to my door his 
horse swerved, and he fell down from it, 
and died from that simple accident.” 

In conclusion, just a couple of anec- 
dotes, as instances of the kind of story 
that oozed incessantly out of the old man, 
whenever he spoke. 

Many years ago he had a nag sent 
him to cure that was troubled with an 
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indisposition to toil. It suffered from the 
complaint of the man who was born tired, 
and had been ten years looking for work, 
without the misfortune of finding any. 
The youngster had the trouble badly. 
The sight of a saddle upset his equani- 
mity—equineimity, Stubbs called it uncon- 
sciously—and the appearance of a rider 
caused him to lie down promptly. It was 
laziness, and no animal had ever mastered 
him with a dodge of this kind. One 
morning he took the offender up to a stiff 
clay-field, where a team of three horses 
was ploughing in the old-fashioned single 
file. There he saddled the criminal, 
and put a youth on him, and—he lay 
down. 

Stubbs went to the top of the long field, 
and harnessed the nag in the team with 
two gigantic cart-horses in front, and one 
behind. He encouraged it to try the 
gentle art of plough-traction in heavy soil, 
and the result was the same again—it lay 
down. Instantly the team was set in 
motion, and they worked their way steadily 
to the other end of the furrow without a 
moment’s pause. When the time came to 
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turn, the nag was only too pleased to 
change his method of progression for 
walking, but he remained with the plough 
plodding up and down for the rest of the 
season. Afterwards he did saddle work 
without protest, and became a respectable 
member of society. 

On another occasion the old man was 
hunting, being then in his seventy-second 
year, and, together with part of the field, 
got shut off from the hunt by a stream 
that was too wide to jump, and too deep 
to ford. Pedestrians crossed it by means 
of a long, unfenced plank, and feeling 
confidence in his horse, Stubbs led the 
way and started to ride across the foot- 
bridge. At the end of it there was a low 
fence and a stile. To the astonishment of 
the on-lookers, all young men, he jumped 
this with no other purchase for his horse’s 
feet than the precarious hold afforded by 
the plank. They were not surprised to 
hear that he was in at the death, but 
learned with a greater measure of astonish- 
ment that the horse was for sale. This 


feat was only an item in the “ making” of 
it as a hunter. 
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“THE ADVENTURE 


OF LADY 


URSULA,” 


By ANTHONY HOPE, 
Played at the Duke of York’s Theatre. 


ADY URSULA had made up her 
L mind, and so the 

settled, although her cousin, Dorothy 
Fenton, had opposed her scheme. Lady 
Ursula had put down her foot; and 
though it was the daintiest in the county, 
it was certain she would not lift it till 
she had carried out her scheme. Such 
a scheme! She had been flouted by Sir 
George Sylvester—she, the reigning toast 
of Middlesex. Moreover, Sir George was 
likely to kill her brother in a duel because 
of her reckless escapade, so she had de- 
termined to see him and to prevent the duel. 
How? Thereby hangs a tale. Already 
the madcap maiden had made an effort 
to thrust herself upon the famous woman- 
hater, Sir George, and had been routed in 
such a fashion as to cause her brother 
to challenge him, despite the fact that he 
was the deftest swordsman in England. 

It was not an easy task that Lady 
Ursula had set herself, and her alabaster 
brow was furrowed by temporary wrinkles 
while she thought over plans. At last 
inspiration came: petticoats had kept her 
out, pantaloons should get her in. A 
pretty suit had been sent home by the tailor 
for her youngest brother, who was abroad. 
It would set off her stately beauty to per- 
fection. So she donned doublet and hose 
and made a vastly pretty figure of a man. 

A few minutes later she found her- 
self in the library of Sir George, and when 
she heard his footstep, wished herself a 
thousand miles away. He was delightfully 
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polite, complimented what he deemed the 
handsome lad upon his wit and pretty leg, 
and clapped him on the back till feminine 
tears blurred the bright eyes. In a few 
moments the pair thick as a 
November fog; a dozen words reminded 
him of the duel in which he had killed his 
friend on account of a faithless woman—a 
duel that had made him forswear the hilts 
of swords and the lips of women. So he 
agreed that he would back out of the duel, 
despite the provocation; and the better 
to arrange the conclusion of the matter, 
offered to accompany his guest to the rooms 
of her brother in London. Lady Ursula 
gasped at the idea, since it involved certain 
detection by a man with whom she had 
fallen in love in less time than it takes to tell 
of it. Sir George left the room to change 
his clothes: Lady Ursula left it to change 
hers—or rather her younger brother’s—and 
instead changed her mind, and hastened 
to London to her brother’s rooms. She 
came too late. He had gone out to mount 
guard, and left a set of gallant young 
officers, hot-headed young bloods, and a 
civilian called Mr. Dent, even more fiery 
than the military, carousing in his rooms. 
Poor Ursula felt horribly ill at ease when 
she found herself in such society. To 
know that she has shapely limbs, elegant 
carriage, and a powerful, handsome face 
is little assurance to a girl masquerading 
among boisterous young men. They tried 
to make her smoke, they tried to make 
her drink, and failed. Then Mr. Dent 


were as 
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tried to make her fight, and succeeded— 
too well. Ursula plucky as 
a peccary, and perhaps as illogical. She 
determined to risk the loss of life rather 
than disclose her and_ therefore 
accepted Mr. Dent’s challenge, thought- 
less of the fact that in so doing she risked 
both life and 
secret, since, 
in the very 
probable 
event of a 
wound, all 
would be 
found out 
inevitably. 
However, 
before the 
man and girl 
had crossed 
swords, in 
came Sir 
George, ap- 
parently in 
a great rage 
with Lady 
Ursula be- 
cause of her 


was aS 


Sex ; 


discourteous 
flight from 


his house. 
He claimed 
the right of 
fighting the 
supposed lad 
in priority of 
Dent, who 
gave way 
reluctantly. 
Now, the 
talk of the 
town at the 
moment was 
of a deadly Irish duel, fought across a 
dining-room table, by two friends, one with 
a loaded, the other with an unloaded pistol, 
their choice of weapons having been 
decided by the dice-box. When Ursula 
found herself in a duel with Sir George, 
she, remembering this Irish affair, and 
being the challenged, named similar con- 
ditions. Sir George was horrified. 

It may be—who knows ?—that he had 
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discovered Lady Ursula’s secret, and inter- 
vened to prevent her from being injured 
by Mr. Dent, relying upon his own skill to 
keep her from harm in fighting with him. 
This proposal of the girl was fatal to the 
scheme, and threatened to be fatal to 
the schemer, found it difficult to 
back out of 
the duel or 
decline the 
‘erm s. 
Ursula had 
the choice 
of weapons, 
in which was 
little gain, 
seeing there 
was nothing 
to tell which 
of them 
carried a 
message of 
death, which 
a message 
of mere im- 
potent rage. 
The girl 
bore herself 
amazingly: 
not by a 
trembling of 
the hand or 
even a 
change of 
colour did 
she give the 
least indica- 
tion of her 
feelings—in- 
deed, it was 
Sir George, 
the man of 
well - proved 
courage, who displayed the only signs of 
agitation—or rather, one should say 
Sir George and the young officers, who 
were dismayed at the scene and anxious 
to prevent a duel that must end in what 
would look like a murder and lead to ugly 
discussion in the law courts, which were 
unlikely to take a kindly view of such 
butchery. One after the other the foot- 
guardsmen tried to make peace or modify 
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the arrangements. All was vain: the girl 
had screwed up her courage to the sticking 
point and could not be moved. 

So poor Ursula found herself pistol to 
pistol, at less than three feet interval, with 
the man whom she loved. What were her 
thoughts, what her intentions? Did she 
mean to fire 
at her oppo- 
nent when 
the word was 
given, or 
mark the 
floor or mar 
the ceiling ? 

To this day 
nobody 
knows, ex- 
cept, 
haps, 


per- 
Sir 
George, and 
the 
tion is 
doubtful. 
The man 
gave way, 
not from 
cowardice, 
but from 
courage— 
courage to 
do the right 
thing. He 
stopped the 
duel, and 
when the 
bystanders 
began to 
jeer, offered 


excep- 


to fight on 
the same 
terms with 
any of them, 
and so silenced their laughter. Lady 
Ursula professed to be annoyed, but was 
really delighted; for not only had her 
life suddenly grown insurable, but she 
guessed that he had divined her secret, 
and that his thoughts of friendship for 
the handsome boy had changed to feelings 
of love for the handsome woman. 

The position of the two when they 
found themselves alone 


was strange, 
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almost absurd. 
man knew she 


The girl believed that the 
was a girl, and that he 
fancied she was aware of his knowledge: 
the man had her secret, and 
believed that she was not ignorant of the 
accuracy of his guess, and yet each pre- 
tended that the other knew nothing, and 


guessed 


in conse- 
quence they 
‘* flirted ” in 
sentences as 
simple in 
appearance 
as the multi- 
plication 
table and 
really as full 
of deep 
meaning as 
a Burleigh’s 
nod. How- 
ever, two 
young 
peop ] e, 
thrilling 
with life and 
love, can 
hardly waste 
their youth 
in cross 
questions 
and crooked 
answers 
about their 
mutual pas- 
sion; luckily, 
too, a great 
deal of 
trouble arose 
because 
Ursula’s 
elder brother 
failed to 
understand the puzzling position of his 
handsome sister towards the noted woman- 
hater. Wherefore Ursula, for the mere 
love of consented to lay down 
her arms, whilst Sir opened 
his own to The wedding- 
bells many 
reasons for believing that the amorous 
duellists lived happily together for half 
a century. 


MR. HERBERT WARING AS SIK GEORGE SYLVESTER. 


peace, 
George 
receive her. 


rang gaily, and there are 
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SCRAPS FROM LADY BABBIE’S NOTE BOOK, 


HERE is a tide in the affairs of 
fashion which, taken before the 

flood, leads a woman into the category of 
that select few who really attain and 
deserve a reputation for smartness. For 
to be smart is, to our modern understand- 
ing, better than to be most other things— 
even desirable ones—and thus one may 
be ornamental, or intelligent, or extremely 
worthy, or merely pretty, or own other 
beatitudes variously; but to fail in that 
much-desired particular is to miss being 
first at the winning-post—a parlous state 
into which no woman will willingly allow 
she has strayed or fallen while her talents, 
fascinations, or other possibilities still 
remain ready for action. The crux of the 
modish situation may be defined, there- 
fore, by plagiarising an old parable and 
leaping before others think of looking. 
There is no particular kudos to be got 
from doing what everyone else does and 
only doing it just as well, for the honours 
of war or otherwise lie in that strategic 
forethought which spells success. There- 
fore, in these columns, exclusively de- 
voted to the Eternal Feminine and her 
particular affairs, I shall endeavour to 
show how the enviable estate of being 
the admired of others can be achieved— 
more especially concerning the imme- 
diate matter of clothes, of which it may 
indeed be said that when well con- 
sidered they present that “first letter of 
recommendation” which Master William 
Shakspere authoritatively laid down as 
being the result of a pleasing appearance. 
Just look at Queen Elizabeth! We all 
know she had red hair (not so much 
admired then as now), insignificant eyes, 
even if they were very effective in a 
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passion, a thin-lipped mouth, and no 
complexion to speak of. Yet men raved 
of her and of her beauty and fascination-— 
some of them honestly, too, no doubt. 
Nor can there be any question that the 
stress she laid on clothes—two thousand 
frocks, were there not >—was not due any 
more to mere coquetry than to cleverness. 
For even in those far-off days human 
nature was, as we are given to understand, 
made up of similar elements to our modi- 
fied selves of the century-end, and the 
way in which one woman wore her 
farthingale as compared with another 
would make all the difference between that 
chic and “go” we covet and admire, or 
the ineffective dowdiness which no doubt 
at all times, from the earliest period 
onwards, women have critically deplored 
in others. 

One reflection which dissolves into 
thin air the misty halo of romance 
that for long clung round my fond 
ideas of Medizvalism is that they were 
all so indubitably dirty despite their 
fine frocks and feathers. If we only hark 
back as far as that merciless man about 
town, Horace Walpole, who tears the veil 
even from Lady Mary Wortley Montagu’s 
fascinating personality by describing her 
dresses as being a groundwork of dirt with 
an embroidery of filthiness, there is given 
to us matter for some self-glorification 
that we at least live in times when “the 
cleaner” is abroad, and the daily tub of 
our fond affections is no more looked upon 
as an effeminate luxury or a superstition 
of ‘‘ these washing Quaker-folk.” 

But if the eighteenth century was so 
averse to the gentle arts of soap and water 
that it disliked even washing its hands 
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A HANDSOME DRESS IN SOFT VIOLET-COLOURED CLOTH. 
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before going out to dinner, as in the case 
of Sidney Smith’s dirty - fisted parson, 
what could have been the exterior dark- 
of those Medizval dames, whose 
wardrobes, like the Virgin Queen’s afore- 
said, being constantly added to, 
were constantly in use throughout their 
lives, and never, never, never knew the 
grateful and comforting attentions of a 
Pullar, or a Campbell, or an Achille 
Serre? It were, indeed, better to restrain 
one’s imagination in the matter of such 
detail, and while admiring the picturesque 
pageant of the Middle Ages from the 
sumptuary point of view, rejoice to think 
that we strut across the stage of a century- 
end which, while missing much, gives 
back to our Spartan requirements the 
elementary and unpoetic but satisfactory 
and practical clean skin of the ancients. 
At the present moment we are harking 
backwards in our fashions to the ugly early 
Victorian aspect of things, and except in 
the matter of the unpardonable crinoline, 
women have been wearing a _ curiously 
retrospective air this season. There is 
the drooped hat-brim and low-lying 
feather of the ‘forties and the pince 
taille, the visite, the pélerine, the mantlet 
of Worth’s early creation, when all feminine 
Europe sat, figuratively speaking, at the 
great man’s feet, and to wear a Paris 
gown or a bonnet that one’s husband 
brought back from the Rue de la Paix 
was to be at once the mildly admired 
and wildly envied of one’s acquaintance. 
All the various sorts of fur that obtained 
favour with our great-aunts are again 
brought into the bill of things that be by 
modistes and mode-makers this winter, 
Even the fours de cou, or fox-skin boas of 
the old pre-sealskin days, are high in 
favour ; and black, silver, blue, white, and 
even lap-fox is, with lynx, greatly affected 
of those who think that the costly sable 
skin has become too much in the manner 
of the well-to-do multitude. It seems, 
indeed, that the only form of fox escaping 
the ultra- fashionable fancy of the 
moment is the little red Reynard of 
our home coverts, for which relief the 
hunting contingent, at least, will offer 
up much thanks. Fashions in _ furs 


ness 


while 
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are, like all others, subject to change 
and fluctuation, and may be compared 
to a game of pitch and toss, seeing that 
sometimes tails and sometimes heads are 
in the ascendant, without any connection 
between their relative merits. Just now 
heads are in the bill, and boas. mufls, 
and the orthodox winter hat are generally 
flanked by one or more masks of the 
chinchilla, sable, or marten with which the 
articleistrimmed. Long furmantles, coming 
quite to the end of the dress, are really 
considered the smartest form of outdoor 
garment, and for driving have replaced 
the velvets of last season’s form. Breit- 
schwantz, as it is called in Paris, is even 
made into entire dresses, and when dyed 
brown, green, blue, or other tones 
variously, looks like a particularly soft 
rich cloth without altogether losing its 
furry character. No other fur than broad- 
tail could, in fact, be treated in this 
manner, but being light, smooth, and 
supple, it is particularly adapted to the 
long, tight-fitting costume of our imme- 
diate manner. Quite an admirably chic 
example of this last cry in garments has, 
by the way, just been done by Messrs. 
Simmons and Son, of Haymarket celebrity, 
whose old renown as masters of costume 
craft needs no apologia here. The casaque 
in question, to be technical, is a long tight- 
fitting coat of breitschwantz quite covering 
the dress, and moulded to the figure 
with subtlest curves. Its skirt, widening 
from the waist, is split up at both sides 
for about eighteen inches, the edges 
being bordered with chinchilla. Through 
these openings the dress peeps as the 
wearer walks. Chinchilla borders the 
front from neck to toe-tip, accounts 
also for the wide revers and roll-back 
collar and cuffs, while a dainty turned- 
back toque of the same fur, flanked 
with a mauve osprey and clusters of 
Neapolitan violets, completes a perfectly 
arranged “altogether.” That this outfit 
has been specially ordered for St. Peters- 
burg may sound like ‘the classic sending 
of coals to Newcastle, but is, in reality, a 
tribute to the good taste and style which 
hall-mark all the “creations” of this 
firm. At Monte Carlo, where people are 
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more than ever smart as to their garments 
this season, the short coat and cape are 
quite read out of meeting, and the three- 
quarter or kit-kat variety queens it over 
all other shapes. Quite in another manner, 
but no less modish, is this costume 
here illustrated, of soft violet-coloured 
cloth arranged with a chinchilla corsage 
on which gold-embroidered applications of 
violet velvet are laid, with results the most 
ornamental. Once more the chic capote 
of chinchilla is employed to complete 
matters, helped to its becoming issues by 
a rosette of mauve velvet and clusters of 
the Neapolitan violet. These also appear 
on the muff, and a Moorish - patterned 
waist- clasp of dull gold helps as an 
appropriate detail. This large hat, of the 
drooped brim type, also claims a measure 
of admiration, with its well-contrasted 
effects of grey and cherry colour. The 
shape is one that particularly accords with 
the type of woman who is happy in 
the possession of a profile, as contrasted 
with her tip-tilted sister, to whom the 
jaunty toque is much more akin. If 


women remembered to suit their millinery 


to their individual styles, instead of them- 
selves to the hat or bonnet of a passing 
fancy, there would be many more well- 
dressed people about. For a chapeau 
gives the last touch or the wrong turn to 
one’s whole appearance, and is, in fact, 
the pivot on which our successful effects 
invariably hang. 

It is curious to notice how the restlessly 
constituted modern woman changes not 
alone her fashions in hats and frocks and 
furs, but even in the less ephemeral matter 
of jewellery as well. Our grandmothers, 
who with much satisfaction to themselves 
wore jewellery that had been transmitted 
to them bytheir far back forebears, would be 
hugely scandalised, doubtless, could they 
have foreseen the way in which cherished 
heirlooms are set and reset, and made to 
do chassez crotssée with the ruling fashion 
nowadays. One season we affect the 
wearing of golden hearts, not on our 
sleeves, but the adjacent wrist, and 
another round our necks, and a third a 
jewelled zany or a tostoise seizes the 
wayward feminine fancy. Of course, 
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really valuable and artistic designs of 
either old or new jewellery will always 
remain incapable of improvement by 
change, and though we cannot lay claim 
to having gone forward in some re- 
spects upon the patterns or methods of 
medizval jewel-setters, there is no doubt 
that the modern lapidary is a law unto 
himself, as the shop-windows of Paris and 
Vienna, not to omit our own and only 
Bond Street, can amply attest. One 
departure incidental and peculiar to the 
present date is the working of high-class 
jewellery with imitation gems. So wonder- 
fully advanced is the method of producing 
simulated pearls and diamonds, in fact, 
that when wrought up in intricate and 
highly finished settings, it is next to 
impossible for the lay mind to dis- 
criminate between the real and what 
is really too artistic and beautiful to 
be described as the false. The strongest 
illustration of this new art is to be found 
in the triplet of shops belonging to the 
Parisian Diamond Company, where ex- 
amples of jewel-setting at its bravest, and 
most certainly at its best, are to be seen. 
Here are ropes of their now famous pearls, 
which in shape, colour, and lustre, might 
mystify even the practised eyes of a pearl- 
fisher himself, and stomachers and neck- 
laces of diamonds and emerald replicas of 
historical jewels in museums and private 
collections. From the tiara or bracelet, 
copied from the best antique patterns, to 
the up-to-date version of the jewelled 
watch, aigrette, or bangle charm, there is 
a completeness of detail and perfection of 
finish about the work of the Parisian 
Diamond Company which has _ justly 
popularised their especial wares even 
among a class which once would have 
refused recognition to any but their costly 
and often unattainable prototypes. 

The subject of jewellery brings one back, 
in natural sequence, to the question of 
evening toilette. Not that the wearing 
of gauds is by any means restricted to the 
twilight or lamp-lit hours. Far from it! 
But as a background for our accredited 
display of jewels the dinner or ball gown is 
now and always has been a very potent 
question indeed, both on that and its 
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intrinsic merits as well. favourite 
temple of which itself 
with conspicuous success to the rendering 
of evening clothes is that of our well- 
known and much affected Peter Robinson’s. 
Among many affairs of bewildering beauty 
and particular prettiness which are lavish- 
ingly displayed for the undoing of our 
purse-strings and quarterly allowances, 
none were more admirably composed than 
a dinner-gown of white brocaded satin 
and embroidered guipure; this latter 
material, in a design of arabesques and 
foliage, being arranged in a tunic some- 
what of a princesse shape, which, laid over 
the bodice, forms a single piece with it. 
The edge of this rounded apron is hemmed 
with a garland of small pink roses, and a 
coronal of the same flowers in the hair 
was arranged to go with the dress. 
Blouses, though no longer holding first 
place in our affections, are very use- 
ful for the hundred and one _ in- 
between occasions where neither an 
elaborate nor over-plain ‘ altogether” is 
admissible ; and of these and the useful and 
extremely ornamental front to wear between 
the coat edges of our tailor-mades, Peter 
Robinson’s have a large selection. 

Three things always grateful to the 
omnivorous feminine fancy for prettinesses 
are sweets, perfumes, and flowers. But 
failing the latter, which are only with 
us as scentless exotics at this time of 
year, we fall back on the less evanescent 
others with extreme appreciation just 
now ; all the more when they are laid as 
votive offerings at our feet. The subtle 
scent of violets, which clings so alluringly 
to the laces and furs of the well-finished 
dame, is rendered to absolute perfection 
by Miilhen’s Rhine Violets, whose 4711 
Dépot at 62, Bond Street, has become the 
notable head centre of a notable perfume 
since its invention. Imitation—which we 
are assured is the sincerest flattery, but 
which may be also called the penalty of 
success—has, of course, been brought to 
bear, but fruitlessly, by other makers 
in this connection. This queen of 
all violet perfumes remains, however, 
unapproachably the best ‘in its delicate, 
natural, and lasting fragrance. Rhine 
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Gold is the other bright particularspeciality 
of Miilhen’s dépét, and their Malmaison 
and Maréchal Niel extracts, distilled from 
these delicious flowers, have each as large 


a following as the Rhine Violet of their 
first fame. When put up in cut-glass 
crystal flagons, reposing ir their satin- 
lined morocco cases, as illustrated here, 
any (or all!) of these sweet essences would 
indeed make especial!, good cause as 
friendship’s offering for Christmas or New 
Year favours. The magic number (4711) 
which now, moreover, represents our 
exclusive beliefs where 
Eau de Cologne is 
concerned, is the 
crowning success of 
Miilhen’s many excel- 
lences, and is as 
notably the achieve- 
ment of classic 
Cologne’s many 
“* waters,” as is their 
delicious old English 
lavender water, 
redolent of the 
flavour and frag- 
rance which dis- 
tinguished it as 
it came from the 
still-rooms of our 
domesticated 
ancestresses. 
Other sweets, 
but now of the 
toothsome order, come up into admiring 
evidence from Fry's, of the classic Bristol 
ilk, whose chocolates and fondants and 
crystallised fruits are put up this season in 
cases and packets and boxes so fascinating 
as almost to rival their contents, than which, 
I take it, no greater praise can be given, 
for since our own early days and, indeed, 
beyond them, the name of Fry has been 
a household word writ large on the school- 
room and holiday horizon alike, one also 
to which now more than ever the young 
imagination bent on Christmas merry- 
making fondly turns. And, indeed, I can 
imagine few households to whose Christ- 
mas or New Year’s stores the goodies that 
come from “ Fry of Bristol Town” do not 
materially contribute. 


Scents from 4711 Dépdét, 


62, New Bond Street. 
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WITHOUT A WORD HE FELL ON HIS KNEES BEFORE THE FEET OF HIS RELEASER. I DEIGNED 


TO GIVE MY HAND TO HIM THAT HE MIGHT TOUCH IT WITH HIS LIPS. 





LADY BARBARITY. 


A ROMANTIC COMEDY. 
By J. C. SNAITH., 


Mr. J. C. Snaith, the well-known Author of “ Fierceheart the Soldier,” has chosen 
the stirring times of the Jacobite Rebellion for the mise-en-scene of this story. 


SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTERS I. anp Il. 


Lapy BARBARITY, so called because of the lack of heart she showed to her suitors, but christened Lady 
Barbara Gossiter, becomes tired of the bewigged puppets of London Fashion, and retires to her family’s 
ancestral seat, High Cleeby, near the Border, where she is welcomed by her father the Earl. While there, 
‘Captain Grantley, a London acquaintance of Lady Barbarity, in pursuance of his military duties craves 
permission of the Earl to escort a Jacobite prisoner whom he is taking to Newgate across the Earl’s moor 
and to billet the escort at High Cleeby for the night, which permission the Earl, an ardent Hanoverian, 
readily grants. Captain Grantley, who is desirous of making |.ady Barbarity his wife, gratifies her curiosity 
to see the prisoner, whom she finds to be young and handsome. She inquires what punishment is going 
to be meted out to him, and is told that as he has done good service for the Pretender he will be hanged at 
Tyburn, a piece of information that fills her with intense horror and pity. On further inquiry she learns 
that he is of low birth and named Anthony Dare, and that he has preferred death to the betrayal of his 
friends. She then makes up her mind to cheat Captain Grantley and her father, and immediately sets 
about the execution of her plot. 


CHAPTER III. “He hath drained it to the dregs, my 
THE REBEL DISAPPEARS. lady,” says she, brandishing the coffee-pot. 
SAW at once that the moon was come, “Faith! you startled me,” says I. 
but for my enterprise’s sake I wished ‘“‘ Emblem, your foot*is lighter than a 

it absent. Here she was, however, framed  cat’s.” 
in cloud, with a star or two about her, and “°Tis almighty cold under the moon, 
a very tell-tale eye. The roof of the woods Ma’am,” says the maid, “and you would 
freezing across the park was a mass of be well advised, I think, to put a stouter 

dusky silver that her beams had thrown, garment on.” 

and so bold and sharp her glow was on “Ha! sly minx,” says I, “ you fear that 
every twig that slept that individual things my employment will be the enemy of soft, 
stood forth and stared at me, and seemed white satin, and that it may take a soil or 

endowed with the hue of noon in the two.” 
middle of the night. And Iam sure the I followed her advice, however, and got 
hour was laid for an adventure, and crying into a winter dress, and sent her mean- 
foradeed. The light of the moon was’ while to seek a file in the region of the 
made of pale romance, and bade the kitchen. This was a tool I had forgot, 
princess bare hercasement, andthe minstrel but highly necessary, you will believe, 
on the sward to sing. This was the dis- when a pair of stout handcuffs are to be 
position of my thoughts as I looked out of encountered. I dressed and cloaked my- 
the window, and I was so captive to their self with care, and pulled two pairs of 
poetry that a soft touch upon my shoulder stockings on, for slippers on a_ frosty 
startled me as greatly asa blow. I glanced night are the tenderest protection. I had 
round quickly and found Emblem at myside. just perched the vizard on my nose when 
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Emblem brought the file. I picked the 
pistol up, set it at her head, and made 
her deliver up that file with a degree 
of instancy which hath not been excelled 
by the famous Jerry Jones, of Bagshot. 
Thereupon I loaded that dark weapon, 
pocketed its adjuncts, and, leaving the 
faithful Emblem white and trembling with 
the excitement of the hour, set out upon a 
deed whose inception was so simple, yet 
whose complex development was destined 
to commit a great havoc in the lives of 
several, and to change entirely the current 
of my own. 

Had I foreseen ultimate occur- 
rences, Fk should not have set out at one 
o’clock of winter moonlight in the spirit 
of an urchin on a holiday. Should I have 
set out at all? Faith! I cannot say, for 
the more beautiful a woman is the less 
restraint hath reason on her. But this 


these 


I’m sure of : had my Lady Barbarity only 
known the strange form the business of 
that night was to take for herself and 
others, she had certainly said her prayers 
before she embarked upon it. 


Two clocks were telling the hour 
together in the hall when I rode down the 
broad backs of the banisters and attained 
the mat below without a sound, this seem- 
ing the quietest and most expeditious way 
of overcoming the obstinacy of stairs, 
that creak at no time louder than at one 
o’clock at night—that is, unless it is at 
two. I glided across the tiles and entered 
the servants’ part without so much as 
waking up a beetle, such is the virtue that 
resides in dainty slippers, wedded to 
dainty toes. Emblem had left one of the 
scullery doors unbarred, and through this 
I stole forth to the stable. The air was 
still as any spectre, and I observed its 
sacred calm so implicitly that a fox 
actually stalked across the yard, not 
twenty paces off, with his nose upon the 
ground, inquiring for poultry. 

I was much too wise to take the stable 
from the front, but by dodging round 
divers of the kitchen offices, I was able to 
outflank it, and could peep upon the 
sentry by the door under cover of a 
friendly wall. Every beam of moonlight 
seemed gathered on that bayonet. When 
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that naked steel looked at me thus, and 
seemed to say ‘‘Come on if you dare!” 
the spirit of my mischief was pretty badly 
dashed, and began to seek a pretext to 
retire. There was Emblem, though, and 
who shall endure the secret laughter of 
her maid? But while I paused, a gentle 
snore crept out into the frost and soon 
was mingling with my ears. The coffee 
had performed. In an instant what a 
lion I became! How promptly I stepped 
up to the sentry’s side and took that 
bayonet from him, for I could not be 
myself so long as that blade menaced me. 
I ran across the yard and cast it in an ash- 
pit—’twas the utmost indignity I could 
bestow upon that weapon—and counted 
the feat a triumph for wit over insolence 
and power. Mr. Sentry had been drugged 
so heavily and thoroughly that he was 
now sleeping more deeply than the earth, 
as I doubt whether even morning would 
have waked him. The posture of his 
body, though, was most unfriendly to the 
scheme I had prepared. His head was 
jammed in the top corner against one door- 
post, whilst his heels resided in the bottom 
corner of the other. The’misfortune was 
that his ribs were in such a situation 
that they covered up the keyhole. Now 
unless I could obtain a fair access to that, 
my labours were in vain. But when 
engaged on a dangerous escapade, ’tis a 
sterile mind that lacks for an expedient. 
Therefore, I gave back a yard or two into 
the stable’s shadow, and looking up, saw 
precisely what I had hoped to find. Our 
stables, I had remembered, were of two 
storeys, the second chamber being an 
open hayloft, which was only covered by 
the roof, the sides being composed of rails 
alone, and set wide enough apart for 
persons of an ordinary stature to squeeze 
through with ease. How to reach it was 
the problem, as the floor of it was sus- 
pended ten feet from the ground. It did 
not remain a problem long, for I stole to 
a disused coach-house a little distance off, 
and groped among the odds and ends 
there collected for a ladder. The bright- 
ness of the moon permitted me to find, 
without the least ado, a short one, exactly 
corresponding to my needs. I bore it to 
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the prison, laid it against the coping-stone 
of the second storey, and hopped thereon 
as lightly as a robin hops on rime. I 
was soon at the top and through the 
bars, and battling with the armies of hay 
and straw assembled on the other side 
that strove with might to thrust out all 
intruders. This was rather more 
than they could manage, though. Having 
made my footing good inside the loft, 
I began to search for one of 
that are employed to push 
the fodder through into the mangers 
underneath. This involved a deal of 
patient exploration, for it was very little 
light that penetrated this encumbered 
place. But I was now so eager and so 
confident that I was fit for deeds of every 
character, and I do not doubt at all that 
had my task been to find a lost needle 
among this endless mass of provender, I 
should have discovered it in less than half 
an hour. Thus, coming at last in the 
course of my search to a spot well cleared 
of straw, one of my slippers trod upon an 
iron ring, and, much as I regretted the 
pain that act involved, I rejoiced the more 
since I had stumbled on the trap. Getting 
my fingers to this ring, I tugged the door 
up, and then prepared to scramble through 
the hole into the manger. I calculated 
that the distance I had to make was a 
comparatively short one. However, I was 
compelled to be cautious in the matter of 
the hayrack, as, should I become involved 
in cages of that sort, I must experience 
many a stubborn obstacle in getting out 
again. I should like the reader to con- 
ceive at this point, if he is able, of Lady 
Barbara Gossiter, the reigning Toast, 
whose imperious charms had played the 
deuce with every embroidered waistcoat in 
the town; I say I want you to conceive, 


one 


those 
trap-doors 


dear Mr. Reader, if you have imagination 
equal to the task, this exquisite young 
person scrambling through trap-doors into 
mangers in the middle of the night! Yes, 
it staggers you, and you say it is im- 


possible. I quite agree with that, and 
confess that when I started on this’ mis- 
chief, or this deed of mercy, call it what 
you will (for I certainly will not pretend 
to be better than I am), I had not included 
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feats like these in my adventure. Now I 
have not, unfortunately, the faintest claim 
to be called an acrobat; but when the 
hounds have got scent, and the whole 
field is in full cry, one does not tarry for 
the widest and greenest pond, or the 
quickest set of fences+ Therefore, cling- 
ing tightly to the trap, 1 lowered myself 
with insidious care inch by inch into the 
manger.. "Iwas not possible to perform 
an act of this sort without committing 
little Thus the poor lad 
pinioned to the manger heard the creaks 
of my descent. 

“*What the devil!” he exclaimed, start- 
ing up, as I could tell by the brisk rustling 
of his straw. 

** No, child, not the devil,” I says, “‘a 
person handsomer by far. But hush! lad, 
hush! I am here to save your neck.” 

He strangled a natural cry at this 
injunction, though an emotion of surprise 
caused him to strain unconsciously against 
his bonds. 


some noise. 


The rattle of the manger ring 
to which the unhappy creature was secured 
cut me keenly to the quick. They prate 
of the cruelty of us women, but I| wish 
some. of these men would consider their 
own gifts in this direction ere they tax us 
for our drawing-room barbarities. Now 
Captain Grantley, in his haste to take me 
from the window on the occasion of my 
visit earlier in the night, had forgotten to 
re-shutter it, and his omission was now a 
friend we could not well have done with- 
out. It let a lively flood of moonlight in, 
which had the cunning to show me not 
only my precise locality, but how one was 
affected to the other, the work that was 
before me and the fairest means by which 
it could be done. 

At first the poor prisoner dare not 
accept the testimony of his eyes, nor 
could he trust his ears. 

‘*|—]I cannot understand,” he said. 

“Men never can,” I whispered. ‘“ But 
if we are silent, speedy, and ingenious, I 
I think I can save you from Tyburn, Sir.” 

For these words he invoked God’s bless- 
ing on me, which was quite a new experi- 
ence, as the invocations of his sex aie 
much the other way in my case. Then he 
tried to pierce my vizard with his eyes, 
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and then rose with slow pain to his feet 
and pushed his handcuffed wrists towards 
me, for he had seen me take forth the file. 
I attacked at once the stout chains by 
which they were clinched together, and in 
which the cord was looped. ‘Iwas no 
light employ, let me assure you. ‘The file 
rasped withouv surcease on the steel for 
the best part of an hour, and I put such 
an energy in the task that long before | 
had bitten through the gyve my fingers 
ached most bitterly, and I could feel the 
sweat shining in my face. Whoever it was 
that had put those fetters on, ’twas plain 
he was no tyro in the art. But that winter 
night, had my business been to reduce a 
castle with my single hand, I could have 
razed it to the earth, I think. Therefore, 
at last I overcame the stubborn bonds, and 
in something less than a minute after- 
wards the desperate rebel had all his 
members free. I am not sure but what 
a bond was forged about his heart, though. 
For in the stern assaults I had directed on 
his chains, the spring that held my vizard 
fell away, the patch of velvet dropped into 
the straw, and lo! at the lifting of my 
eyes, I stood unmasked before him. And 
perhaps I was not sorry for it, since—the 
charming fellow !—no sooner did he dis- 
cover that his hands were out of durance 
than he uttered a low cry of pleasure and 
of gratitude, and when he regarded his 
deliverer his eyes became so bright that 
they must have been sensible of joy. But 
I was determined that in this present 
instance, no matter how much beyond the 
common, my native power should yet 
assert itself. Wherefore I drew myself to 
my fullest inches, tipped up my chin and 
throat a little to let him see what snow 
and dimples are, and what a provocation 
poets sometimes undergo. Then I met 
those fine eyes of his fully with mine own. 
On this occasion ’twas his that did recoil. 
Nor was this at all remarkable, since 
Mr. Horace Walpole had informed me 
but a week before, for the fifteenth time, 
that if these, my orbs, should confront 
the sun at any time, the sun would 
be diminished and put out. ‘Thus the 
rebel’s own high look yielded reluctantly 
to mine, and | judged by the twitching of 
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his mouth that ’twas as much as he could 
do to suppress his wonder and his thank- 
fulness. But he did in lieu of that a thing 
that was even yet more graceful. 

Without a word he fell on his knees 
before the feet of his releaser, and when 
I deigned to give my hand to him that he 
might touch it with his lips, as I thought 
his delicious silence not unworthy of re 
ward, my every finger thrilled beneath the 
one burning tear that issued from his fine, 
brave eyes and plashed upon them softly. 

‘* Madam,” he said then, with his voice 
all passion-broken and shaking, so that it 
must have given him an agony to speak, 
“‘a word can never thank you. May | 
thank you some time otherwise ?” 

The moonlight was much our friend in 
this strange passage, here amongst the 
straw of a cold, gloomy, and unclean 
stable at an unheard-of hour of night. 
Pouring through the window, it wrapped 
our figures in a sweet vague hue that was 
as beautiful as it was subdued. It had a 
mellow holiness about it, too, I thought. 

We lost scarce a minute, though, in 
matters of this character. There was much 
to do if the rebel’s escape was to be effected 
and him to be hence a mile or two ere his 
flight was known. Wherefore I com- 
manded him to leave his knees at once, 
and made him do so brisker than perhaps 
otherwise he might have done, by saying 
that his attitude was extremely laughable. 
Next minute I had committed the loaded 
pistol to his care, and had informed him 
that, as the door of the ground storey was 
locked and a sleeping sentry was huddled 
against it, egress was cut off utterly 
thereby. I proposed, however, that we 
should get out along the route by which I 
had arrived—namely, by climbing up into 
the manger, scrambling through the trap 
into the loft, and descending thence by 
the ladder I had left. 

I was the first to make the trial, as | 
should naturally require the most assist- 
ance in ascending to the second storey, 
and preferred to be pushed up by the heels 
from underneath than to be hauled up by 

the arms from overhead. "Twas here that 
I was glad that the sun was not about. yet, 
since I do not doubt that in my attempt 
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to overcome that ugly trap, I was guilty 
of showing off a trifle more of petticoat 
and stocking than consists with the 
gentility of St. James’s Park. Still, 1 was 
willing to pay a reasonable price for these 
present delightful issues. Alas! I did not 
know that I was only at the threshold of this 
affair, and that those that lay ahead were 
to hold more of terror than enchantment. 

We soon managed to swing ourselves 
from the manger to the loft, and when we 
got among the straw, | fell further to 
instructing my companion. It was of the 
first importance that he should have a 
horse, and I proposed to present him 
with Rebecca, a blood mare of my own, 
who was stabled near at hand. However, 
as we were to discover all too soon, we had 
reckoned without our host considerably. 

Being the better acquainted with our 
bearings, I went ahead and led the way 
through the hay and straw, and in the 
sequel ’twas quite as well that I was fore- 
most. For I was just come to the place 
where the ladder rested, with Mr. Anthony 
pressing on my heels, when— 

‘‘Down, Sir, into the straw!” I whis- 
pered, and smartly as that command was 
breathed, I was but just in time. 

A stream of light rising slowly higher 
from the ladder was the cause of this 
alarm. The next thing that I saw was a 
lantern swinging from the topmost rung, 
and immediately behind it the face of 
Captain Grantley outlined dimly in the 
gloom. Hiseyeswere fixed steadily on mine, 
yet the keen though quiet smile of greeting 
with which he met my look, and it must 
have been a guilty one, appeared to me a 
miracle of breeding and propriety. 

I had to admire this soldier. Not the 
quivering of a muscle, not the quaking of 
a tone informed me of the depth of his 
astonishment. As for me, after the first 
paralysis of bewilderment I met his gaze 
with the large, wide look of innocence. I 
understand that I have a genius for dis- 
sembling. But Lord! ’twas needed now. 
I had gone so far in the affair that I could 
not now withdraw. Besides, I had not the 
inclination. The lad was handsome, never 
a doubt of that. He might be the son of 


a baker, nevertheless he promised to’ make 
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an extremely proper man. Thus I felt 
my heart grow small with fear, while we 
continued to survey each other with an 
ingenuous and smiling care. As for my 
poor terrified companion, I could tell by 
the soft rustling of the straw behind me 
that he was disposing his body as far 
beyond the ken of that. lantern, and the 
pair of eyes that were the background to 
it, as his situation would permit. 

At first the imperturbability of the Cap- 
tain’s mien put me in some hope that he 
had not as yet suspected the presence of 
his prisoner. But he contrived to alarm 
as greatly as he reassured, since he pitched 
his voice in the very key of drawling 
languor that only the fops of Kensington 
routs and drawing-rooms employ. 

“Lord! my Lady Barbara, a magnifi- 
cent evening, don’t you think ?” says he. 

“Do you suppose I would be out of my 
bed enjoying it unless it was, my dearest 
Captain ?” says I with a countenance of 
the most simple girlishness in the world. 

The trembling prisoner burrowed the 
deeper in the straw. 

Now it would have been a perfect piece 
of comedy had not that poor lad been 
breathing so hard and quick behind me. 
His life was suspended on a hair, and this 
he knew, and I knew also. Otherwise I 
should have enjoyed the acting of this 
play in a fashion that my jaded appetite 
seldom enjoys anything. Therefore I con- 
tinued to regari| the Captain with a gravely 
whimsical look ; but if he twitched an eye- 
lid, altered the position of a finger, or 
shifted the altitude an inch at which the 
lantern hung, 1 began to speculate upon 
the fact, and wrote it in my heart. We 
played a game of cat and mouse, and for 
once the Captain was the cat. Conceive 
me the grey and frightened little mouse, 
trying to dodge the deathly paw that any 
instant might descend and mutilate it. 

** Captain,” says I, “are you also inter- 
ested deeply in the study of astronomy ;” 

“Astronomy!” cries he, “ why astro- 
nomy ?” 

He was a wonderfully clever cat, but 
trembling little mousie had got him, by her 
cunning ways, a trifle off his guard, you see. 

“Why, my dearest man,” says I, putting 
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a world of surprise into my tone lest the 
moonlight should not properly reflect the 
amount that was inserted in my face, “‘ do 
you suppose for an instant now that a 
woman wholly in possession of her wits 
would quit a warm bed at three o'clock of 
a winter's night to’ gaze at a full moon 
from a hayloft, if a question of the 
heavenly bodies had not summoned her ? 
Do you think for a moment, Sir, that I am 
here without a reason? Or rank somnam- 
bulism you may consider it 7” 

You would have laughed at the amount 
of indignant heat, as though I were hurt 
most tenderly, that I contrived to instil 
into my accents. 

““Oh dear no, dear Lady Barbara!” 
says the horrid creature as_ sulkily as 
possible ; “that you are here without a 
reason I do not for a moment think. You 
misjudge me there, dear lady.” 

Captain Grantley was become the devil! 
I fairly raked his smiling face with the 
fierceness of my eyes, but when they were 
driven from it by the simplicity of his 
look, it was smiling still, yet inscrutable 
as the night in which we stood. His 
language was so ordered that it might 
mean everything; on the contrary, it 
might mean nothing. This was the dis- 
tracting part. The man spoke in such an 
honest, unpremeditated fashion, that who 
should suspect that he knew anything at 
all? But why was he here? And why 
could at least two interpretations be put 
upon every word he uttered? These the 
ruminations of a guilty mind! 

Hereabouts an idea regaled me. If I 
could but coax the Captain up into the 
loft, it would leave the ladder free. The 
prisoner then might make a dash for 
liberty, and if he had an athlete’s body 
and sound wind and limbs to serve him 
in his flight, all was not yet lost, and he 
had still a chance of life. 

“Captain,” says I, taking a_ bearing 
cautiously, ‘‘is the supposition right that 
a matter of the heavenly bodies hath also 
brought you into the night at this unpro- 
pitious season ?” 

“Well, scarcely,” says the Captain. 
“**Tis my duty, Madam.” 

That word in its solemnity made me 
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And it was spoken in a voice so 
pregnant and so deep that it frightened 


the trembling prisoner too. The violence 
of his emotion caused him to stir uneasily, 
and make the straw crack. 

“Dear me!” I cried; ‘‘did you hear 
that mouse ?” And I gathered my skirts up 
in my horror, and huddled my ankles one 
against the other in the extremity of fear. 

“A mouse ?” the Captain says ; “‘ must 
have been a very big one, dear lady. Say 
a rat now; liker a rat, I’m thinking.” 

‘*Oh, no,” I shivered ; ‘‘’twas a mouse, 
I’m positive. I felt his little tail against 
my shoe. I have no fear of rats—but a 
mouse, it is a frightful creature.” 

“That shoe must be highly sensitive, 
dear lady,” says the Captain, with a laugh 
and holding down the light. ‘‘ Ah! I see 
that shoe is a carpet-slipper. A carpet- 
slipper on a frosty night. How odd!” 

I repeat, the Captain was become the 
devil. 

“Odd? They are indeed,” says I. 
“That careless maid of mine actually 
crammed my feet in her haste into two 
rights inside of left and right. But a carpet- 
slipper is a very elastic article, you know.” 

‘““Very,” says the Captain, ‘‘and very 
secret also.” 

‘“‘T should think it is,” says I, with an 
air of simple candour. ‘I would not use 
one else, You see, my papa, the Earl, 
objects to these moonlight trips of mine. 
I thus use carpet - slippers that he shall 
not hear me pass his door or walk across 
the hall. And I must implore you, Sir, not 
to betray me in this matter.” 

Here I set such a wistful, pleading gaze 
upon the Captain that it nearly knocked 
him backwards from the ladder. 

“My dearest lady!” and he laid his 
hand upon his heart. 

Meanwhile I had not forgotten my design. 

‘“‘I daresay,” says I, “‘ you would like to 
have one glimpse, Sir, of Luna and her 
satellites. I have an apparatus with me. 
See, here’s my telescope. A little darling 
of a creature, is it not?” 

Twisting half round to where the 
prisoner was, I began to fumble in my 
pocket for it. Of course I must bend my 
head to do so. 









“When he leaves the ladder,” says I to 
the lad in the softest whisper ever used, 
“leap out and down it like the wind. Then 
it’s neck and heels to Scotland!” 

Thereupon I took the file forth from my 
cloak, and so disposed my hands about it 
that in the insufficient light it became a 
very creditable telescope. I fitted the 
point into my eye, and jutted forth the 
handle with great nicety. 

“Venus is in trine,” says I, with this 
strange telescope trained upon the stars. 

“And how is Mars to-night ?” says the 
Captain with a gallant interest. 

‘‘Mars is out of season, Sir,” says I. 
“‘He is at no advantage. But Saturn and 
some others are wonderfully bright. Come 
up and gaze, Sir. ’T will interest you rarely, 
I am certain; and I have here the finest 
little instrument that was ever fashioned by 
the artifice of Italy. Besides, the situation 
of my observatory is most admirably good.” 

But the very watchful cat upon the 
ladder betrayed no disposition to come up 
and hunt minutely for the mouse. 

“If you will lend me the telescope,” 
says he, “‘I think I shall find my present 
station equally excellent for the purposes 
of observation.” 

When he uttered the phrase “for the 
purposes of observation,” he looked as 
simple as a child. But I had a desire to 
strike him from the ladder all the same. 
Not by a single word had he let me know 
as yet whether design or accident had 
brought him of all places to this particular 
ladder at this particular hour. Long as I 
had fenced he was as inscrutable as his 
solitaire. I was not wiser in one instance 
than when I had begun. Yet 1 was 
entitled to a guess, and alas! it was a 
gloomy one. 

“* Captain Grantley,” says I, with a foot- 
tap of petulance, “I have invited you to 
my observatory.” 

“‘In the middle of the night,” says he. 
It was so deftly couched that for my life I 
was not certain whether it was intended 
for a stinging insult or a very neat evasion. 
But though forced to admire a hit so deli- 
cate and so palpable, I was extremely 
angry too, for circunistances had left me 
entirely to his tender mercies. Yet the 
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rebel, having heard his speech, jumped at 
once to the opinion that it was rather an 
insinuation than a subterfuge, and being a 
boy, and therefore hot with his heroics, 
was mighty impetuous for what he con- 
sidered the honour of his champion. And 
although the act would certainly have 
involved his life, he was quite prepared to 
retaliate upon the Captain’s person, that I 
might be avenged. 

Happily I divined his intention just in 
time. I caught the cracking of the straw, 
gave back a step and screamed a little, 
drew my petticoats together, and set one 
heel as heavily as I could on the uprising 
rebel’s breast. 

“The mouse!” I cried; “there it is 
again. Did you not hear it, Sir? Oh, | 
am in such horrid fear! Captain, do come 
up and catch it for me by the tail!” 

Now my mind was so involved in the 
escape of this staunch and honest lad that 
you will see it was quite heedless as to the 
degree these requests might implicate 
myself. In the end, however, the Captain 
himself proved sufficiently a gentleman to 
redeem me from this unlucky situation. 
Grantley, the town-bred fop, + had just 
pierced me keenly with his wit; but next 
moment Grantley, officer of the King, and 
defender of his country, came bravely to 
my aid. 

“* My Lady Barbara,” says he mildly, but 
abating somewhat the mincing accents of 
the exquisite, “‘ 1 think this mummery hath 
gone on long enough. ’Tis a very dan- 
gerous game for us both to play; and, 
Madam, I think the more especially for 
you, since the more beautiful a woman is, 
the more perturbed the world is for her 
reputation. And, my dear lady, you really 
should consider the limitations of us poor 
susceptibles ; we are very frail, sometimes, 
you know. But let us have an end to the 
acting of this play.” 

“Play!” says I, with sweet surprise. 
“Sir, to what do you refer ?” 

I gazed at him with perfect innocence, 
but I thought I heard sounds of hard, deep 
breathing issue from the straw behind me. 

** My Lady Barbara,” the Captain said, 
and setting the lantern a point the nearer 
to my face to mark the effect of his words 
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upon it, “ your conduct in this matter, I will 
confess, hath been exceeding creditable 
to your heart. But in the name of the King 
I summon one Anthony Dare, lying there 
behind you, to stand forth from that 
straw.” 

Now there was not a word in this 
demand beyond what I should have antici- 
pated from the first, but my adversary had 
fenced and toyed with me so long that 
he had almost weaned my mind from 
thinking that he knew of my attempt and 
the poor prisoner’s situation. And in the 
very breath of this avowal he let me see 
that he had ordered his tactics with so 
complete _a skill that the prisoner’s doom 
was sealed. Before the final word was 
uttered a cocked pistol was pointed at the 
straw. The lad concealed amongst it, 
feeling that all was over, made an attempt 
to rise. Perhaps his idea was to throw 
himself upon his wary foe, but that, I saw, 
was certain death. He would have been 
shot down like a dog. Thus by the renewed 
pressure of my heel upon his breast, I was 
able still to restrain him. Indeed, I was 
already ploughing up my wits to find 
another plan. It is a part of my character 
never to surrender until I am compelled. 
Till my adversary wins, I have not lost, and 
the nearer he be to victory, the greater 
the danger that besets him. 

“Captain,” says I, with a meek, sad 
smile, ‘‘I have played my game, and I 
have lost it. Victory sits with you. Let 
me compliment you on your superior skill, 
Sir, and crave your leave now to withdraw.” 

I said this as humbly as you please. I 
hung my head, and the limp dejection of 
my form betrayed how utterly I was beaten. 
Every spark of spirit was gone out of 
me, apparently. The Captain was not 
ungenerous, and seeing. me so badly 
gravelled and that I took thus sincerely 
my reverses, was kind enough to say— 

*“* My Lady Barbara, you have played a 
bold and skilful game, and I tender you 
my compliments upon it.” 

My cunning gentleman I could see had 
been taken off his guard a little by my 
lowliness of bearing. He did not discern 
that ’twas in my mind, despite the fact that 
both the prisoner and myself were utterly 


at the mercy of his pistol, to attempt quite 
the boldest stroke of all. 

It was now that I withdrew my slipper 
from the prisoner’s breast and walked up- 
in the most natural way one could imagine 
to within a foot of where the Captain stood 
upon the ladder, smiling with something 
of the air of Alexander. I took my steps. 
with such discretion and feigned a simple 
negligence so well that he suspected 
nothing. My Lady Barbara being my 
Lady Barbara, he had, of course, nothing 
to suspect. 

‘**I wish to descend if you will allow me, 
Sir,” says I, “‘ for I cannot bear to stand 
by and see my unhappy friend retaken.” 

He was preparing to accommodate me 
in this perfectly humane request when, 
tightening my fingers on the file, I struck 
the butt of his pistol with all my strength, 
and straight the weapon dropped from his 
hand and clattered ten feet to the stones 
below. The prisoner at my back was mar- 
vellously quick. In almost the same instant 
as the pistol tinkled on the yard the lad 
was up. He flew at the astonished Cap- 
tain like a cat, and struck him full and 
neat just underneath the jaw. "Twas a 
murderous blow, and the horrid thud it 
made quite turned my stomach over. 
But it was not a time for niceties. The 
Captain tumbled backwards down the 
ladder, neck and heels; his lantern was 
shattered to a thousand atoms; and in 
two seconds he, the pistol, broken glass, 
and much good benzoline were in a heap 
upon the stones. The prisoner waited for 
no courtesies. He did not even give his 
foe the chance of a recovery; for, disdain- 
ing to use the ladder, he jumped to the 
ground in such a calculated way that he 
descended with his hands and knees upon 
the Captain’s prostrate person. 

Now it was evident that much more 
than this was required to provide the 
Captain’s quietus, for so soon as the 
prisoner fell upon his body he clasped 
him by the waist and clung to him with 
the tenacity of a leech. Fora full minute 
they fought and wrestled on the ground, 
and felt for one another’s throats. But the 
Captain underneath found the arguments 
of the man on the top too forcible. Thus by 
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the time that I was down the ladder the 
rebel had managed to extricate himself, and 
was running away as hard as he was able. 

And here it was that fortune treated him 
so cruelly. The hours he had passed in 
prison with limbs cramped up and bound 
had told too sure atale. He was unable 
to move beyond half the pace a healthy 
and clean-limbed youth should be able to 
employ. And the Captain was a person 
of the truest mettle. Despite the several 
shocks he had undergone and the bruises 
he had suffered, he was up without a 
moment’s pause, and running the rebel 
down with rare agility. In his haste, 
though, there was a highly necessary 
article that he had failed to regard. That 
was the pistol lying on the ground beside 
him. And it will prove to you that I was 
still playing the prisoner’s game with all 
my wits when I say that I pounced on it 
and threw it up inte the hayloft, where it 
could be no use to anybody. Then I 
sped after the pair of runners to see what 
the outcome was to be. They were racing 


through a gate that led into the park, 


which slept in a pale, cold silence beneath 
the peaceful moon. 

I had not run a hundred yards when, 
alas! the issue grew too plain. Yard by 
yard the Captain bore down upon his foe. 
It was only a matter of minutes ere he 
once more had him at his mercy. But 
observing their movements eagerly as I 
went, a thrill of horror trembled through 
my heart, for I clearly saw the fugitive 
clap his hand into his coat, and even as 
he ran, withdraw something from it 
secretly. He concealed it with his hand. 
But in a flash it was in my mind that this 
was the loaded pistol I had given him. 
And the Captain was unarmed. 

If you give rein enough to mischief, it 
may lead you into many and strange 
things. But I think it should always draw 
the line at murder. Much as I would 
have paid for the prisoner’s escape, "twas 
more than I could endure to witness a 
stark and naked murder. Mind, I did not 
enter into the merits of the case at all. 
I would have the lad escape at every cost, 
but none the less, mirder must be pre- 
vented. And now I saw that the holder 
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of the pistol was tailing off in his 
speed so palpably that he must soon be 
overtaken. There was a reason for his 
tardiness, however. He was waiting till 
his pursuer should come within a yard or 
two; then he would whip round and dis- 
charge the pistol straight into his body. 

This idea, together with the thought 
that I had armed him for the deed, was 
more than I could suffer. A wretched 
sickness overtook me. But it made me 
the more determined to save the Captain 
if I could.. Therefore, I knit my teeth 
upon the weak cries of my terror, and ran, 
and ran, and ran till I came within hailing 
distance of them, for both had now much 
slackened in their running. Haply the 
Captain had at last observed the weapon 
of his enemy and had interpreted his 
bloody motive. Thus, while the one 
awaited the coming of his foe, the other 
warily approached, but with no abatement 
of his courage : whilst I, profiting by these 
manceuvres, was soon at the place where 
they had disposed themselves for their 
battle. 


CHAPTER IV. 

OF AN ODD PASSAGE IN THE MEADOW. 
“‘ For the love of God, my lad, don’t fire |” 
I cried to the rebel at the pitch of the little 
voice that yet was left me. 

They had now halted, and stood con- 
fronting one another very close in the 
dewy grass of the open meadow, while the 
moon wrapped them in her creepy light. 
For, perhaps, while one might count thirty 
they stood apart with as little motion as 
the ghostly trees, in a tense and straining 
silence. Again I cried— 

“Oh, hold your fire, my lad!” more 
instantly than ever. And as I thus 
implored him, I made a great effort to 
overtake and get between them. But the 
matter was now gone utterly beyond any 
control of mine. They gave me no more 
heed than I had been a tuft of grass. And 
whether ’twas that the sound of me behind 
him spurred the Captain to a fury, or that 
he risked his life from calculation, sure, I 
can never say, for, as I came up, without a 
word the Captain sprang and the prisoner 
shot together. At the fierce crack of the 
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pistol the Captain fell from his full 
height upon the turf, and I recoiled 
from the report and felt all at once 
the wet grass tickling my face; where- 
on a sudden darkness filled my eyes, 
and I lost the sense of where I was. For 
some little time I must have been insen- 
sible. But soon the blackness that pressed 
upon my eyelids lifted somewhat, and the 
buzzing in my ears abated. *“Twas then 
that I found myself sitting in a most quaint 
fashion on the grass, though the manner 
of my falling on that wet sward was a point 
more than my knowledge. A comic figure 
I must have cut, and I believe my earliest 
feeling was one of deep relief that there 
was but one spectator of my plight—he the 
Captain, who, to tell the truth, was in no 
prettier case. I was at first disposed to 
attribute my preposterous state to the 
wrought condition of my nerves, and had 
half arrived at the conclusion that even 
this pretext was insufficient for so extreme 
a situation, when I grew dimly conscious 
that a sort of fiery pain was throbbing in 
one shoulder. It was then I knew that I 
was hit. Meantime poor Captain Grantley 
was striving hard to rise. Twice he tried, 
and twice he failed and fell back on the 
grass. The second time he groaned an 
oath, for his eyes had fallen on the swift 
figure of the prisoner fading in the dew. 

“Dammy, Jimmy!” says he to himself, 
struggling for the third time to regain his 
feet and failing. “It’s no go, my lad. 
You are taken somewhere.” 

Thereupon he sat up inthe grass and 
began to whistle with grave bravado an 
odd strain from the “ Beggar’s Opera.” 
Then my merry gentleman turned and 
looked at me. I also was sitting up in 
the grass, perhaps a dozen yards away, and 
was in almost an identical posture to him- 
self, except that mine was a matter of the 
nerves and shoulder. But if you could 
have found a more comic pair upon the 
surface of the earth than we made just 
then, I should be glad to learn their where- 
abouts, for to behold them would well 
repay a pilgrimage. 

“Why bless my soul, my Lady Bar- 
bara!” he cries in a tone of deep concern, 
‘do not tell me that you are taken too! ” 


‘I fear | am,” says I with a great desire 
to swoon, for my shoulder was as hot and 
wet as possible. 

‘“* But not grievously, I hope,” says he. 

“Sure I do not know,” I answered 
weakly. And sure I didn’t! For I felt 
so utterly foreign at this moment to my 
usual confident and lively self, that I was 
not certain whether I was really caught at 
all or whether I was about to die. The 
Captain, however, was not to be satisfied 
with this. With the aid of two hands and 
one knee, he crawled towards me, drag- 
ging his shattered member through the 
grass as stiffly as a pole, so that it seemed 
to trail after the remainder of his body in 
the manner of a wounded snake. When 
he reached my side, though I think I was 
very nearly dying for a little sympathy, he 
compelled me to extend all that I was 
expending on myself to him. The moon- 
light, beating fully on his face, showed it 
livid and drawn with pain. 

‘““Why, my dear man,” says I, “ what 
have you dragged yourself here to do?” 
For, seeing him in this extremity, I forgot 
all about my shoulder, which really seemed 
to havé had no more than one stroke from 
a whip laid on it. 

“To succour you,” says he, “if you will 
permit me.” 

“Then I won't,” says I, “for ’tis you 
that’s wanting aid.” 

“Psha!” says he; ‘a mere scratch, 
my dearest lady.” 

Now that was not the truth, for the man 
was in such agony that he could scarcely 
speak. Yet I thought his courage ad- 
mirable. Here it was I made an attempt 
to rise on my own account, and with far 
better success than he. But so soon as I 
stood up, my head reeled and swayed and 
nearly brought me to the grass again. 

I think it must have been the presence 
of the Captain that saved me from faint- 
ing on the spot. But having once fought 
down that supreme desire, my strength 
unaccountably returned, and I determined 
to set forth straightway to the house to 
procure assistance for the Captain, who 
was still sitting on the turf as helpless as 
a baby. 

“I beg of you,” says he, observing me 
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to be already fit for travel, “‘ to instruct one 
of your people to call my men at once.” 

“‘ By my faith no,” says I, “‘that poor 
lad must have as much start of you and 
your men as possible. Captain; you forget 
that I am a rebel.” 

‘** Under your pardon I do not,” says he, 
while a groan rose to his lips. ‘And would 
that I might dissemble it, for this may 
prove a very awkward business.” 

*Twas a smothered threat, of course, but 
I smiled at it demurely. 

However, my present plan to assist the 
prisoner’s escape was unluckily doomed to 
a frustration. A sentry had been despatched 
irom the house to relieve the one on guard 
at the stable-door. Finding him asleep, 
and the prisoner gone, he had repaired to 
his comrades, and then to the Captain’s 
room with a report of the occurrence. 
‘That bird was also flown. Thereupon the 
whole house was put in a commotion, some- 
where on the stroke of four of the wintry 
morning, and the soldiers issued forth in a 
body to seek, high and low, the rebel and 
their officer. Three of them were now 
bearing down upon us in the meadow. In 
a word, they were advised of their com- 
mander’s accident and the necessity for 
haste. Therefore, summoning their fellows, 
they promptly unhinged one of the hurdles 
of the park, and bore the Captain on it to 
his chamber. And as soon as they had 
done this, they got to horse and galloped 
hotly in pursuit of the fleeing rebel, who 
had something less than two hours’ start 
upon them. 

“We shall see him brought back before 
the day is out!” said the Captain con- 
fidently ; ‘‘ for he hath never a friend nora 
horse hereby, nora penny to procure them.” 

Meantime I was in a panic of alarm on 
my own account. To a woman of the 
mode a pair of unblemished shoulders 
are highly requisite when she repairs to 
Vauxhall, the playhouse, or the King’s 
levée. No sooner did the fear oppress 


me that one of them was permanently 
mutilated, than I discarded my vapidity 
and went like the wind from the meadow 
to my chamber to resolve the matter to 


the test. I cannot possibly convey to you 
the distresses of hope and fear I suffered 
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on that journey. I never felt my wound 
at all now, and was hardly conscious of 
my weariness. ‘Thus in a surprising littie 
time | was running up the staircase to my 
chamber. Emblem was toasting her toes 
at the hearth, and was very properly asleep 
and dreaming of white satin. My vigorous 
entrance woke her, though. 

‘“*Come, wench, bestir yourselt!” cries 
I, in my fever of alarm, ‘‘and find me the 
lowest-necked evening bodice I have got. 
Now, out with it at once and dress me in 
it, or, pon my soul! you shall not have 
that satin gown I promised you.” 

At the mention of the gown she flew to 
a wardrobe and produced the necessary 
article with a palpitating suddenness ; 
whilst I threw off my cloak and ordered 
Mrs. Polly to remove the present bloodied 
bodice that I wore, heedless of wounds 
and other mortal things of that sort. 

“Blood ! oh, it’s blood, my lady!” cries 
Mrs. Polly Embleni ; and her frightened 
face was mottled white and red, the very 
pattern of my linen, with the gory spots 
upon it. “Oh, you are hurt, my lady! 
You are-dreadfully hurt, I’m certain !” 

‘** Never you mind that,” says I, with a 
very Spartan air; ‘‘ but just put me in that 
bodice, and tell me, for your life, whether 
*twill conceal this wound or whether ’twill 
not. For if it doth expose the scar,” I 
announced in a manner highly tragical, 
while the tears gathered in my eyes, “ the 
reign of my Lady Barbarity is over.” 

“Even if it does,” says Emblem, “ we 
may powder and enamel it, my lady.” 

““Psha!” cries I; “there is all the 
difference in the world betwixt a scar and 
a bad complexion. Art can never obliterate 
a scar.” And here I began to bite my 
handkerchief in pieces, being no longer 
able to contain myself. 

The ensuing minute was one of the 
most awful of my life. It seemed as 
though Emblem —trembling wretch !— 
would never get that bodice on; but, to 
do her justice in this affair, and to act 
kindly towards her character, I must 
admit that she betrayed a very proper 
instinct in this matter. That is to say, 
she was as desperately seized as ever was 
her mistress with the fear that my peerless 
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shoulders were torn in such a fashion that 
a low dress would be inadequate to hide 
their mutilation. 

Happily, the pistol-ball had simply run 
along the skin and had slit it open for an 
inch or two, quite low down in the 
shoulder-blade—a mere scratch, in fact, 
that let out very little blood. Thus we 
managed %o get one garment off and the 
other on, both easily and painlessly. Then 
*twas that Emblem clapped her hands, and 
gave a cry of joy. 

“It covers it, your la’ship, by a full two 
inches,” she exclaimed. 

“You are sure of that?” cries I ina 
tremor of excitement. ‘‘ There must be 
no mistake about it, now. Bring me a 
mirror here that I may see it for myself.” 

This she did, and, though the disturbed 
wound was smarting horribly, I paid no at- 
tention to it until I was assured that its posi- 
tion was even as Mrs. Polly Emblem said. 
To describe the relief that my mind im- 
mediately experienced would be impossible. 

“Lord, that’s lovely!” cries I, and 
fervently kissed the cheek of Mrs. Polly 
to express my gratitude to good old Lady 
Fortune, who, | am sure, kind soul! must 
in her time have been a woman of the 
mode! But then it was that the stress of 
the night returned ; all my weaknesses con- 
certedly attacked me, and the pangs of my 
wound (though the wound was but the 
faintest scratch) were so aggravated by 
them that it appeared as if my flesh were 
being nipped by a hundred red-hot pincers. 
I sobbed out— 

** Quick with a cordial, Emblem, for I 
feel that I must swoon! ” 

And faith! no sooner had I said this 
than I swooned in deadly earnest. I was 
restored in good time, though, and, having 
had my shoulder bathed and a plaster put 
upon it, I was got to bed, and slept 
profoundly till some time after two o’clock 
of the afternoon. 

When I opened my eyes I saw that the 
room was darkened, and that anxious 
Mrs. Polly, Dr. Paradise (physician-in- 
ordinary to all the county families about), 
and no less a person than my aunt, the 
dowager, were sitting in a row beside the 
bed, and looking at me solemnly. 
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‘“*Good evening to you, doctor,” says I, 
feeling perfectly restored by so sound a 
slumber; ‘“‘or is it afternoon? Or is it 
morning ? But I daresay you propose tu 
make a case of this.” 

‘Well, Madam,” says the twinkling, 
old, and snuffy rogue, ‘‘ you are suffering 
from shock, and a contused and lacerate« 
shoulder. Therefore I_ prescribe rest anc 
quiet, and would recommend that you 
keep your bed for at least a week.” 

“‘'Then I must be pretty bad,” says I. 

“True, true, dear Lady Barbara,” says 
he insinuatingly, “although, if I may 
presume to say so, I think ‘ pretty bad’ 
is an expression scarce adequate to your 
condition.” 

“Eh, what ?” says I. 

“* Of course, my dear lady,” he explained 
with wicked emphasis, “ it is the condition 
of your corporal body that I refer to.” 
And the sly old villain smiled and bowed 
in a very disconcerting manner. 

Now it does you not a tittle of service 
anyway to chop dialectics with your doctor. 
He knows everything about your way of 
life; your past, your future, and your 
present, state, and he can pepper you with 
phrases that seem as harmless as the alpha- 
bet, if you look at them from the point of 
view of a physician. Yet if the world 
chooses to place its own construction on 
them, it would not feel tempted to mistake 
one for an archangel. In short, your 
doctor is not the person you should lead into 
a discourse in the presence of your aunt. 

“Then I must keep my bed for at least 
a week ?” says I. 

**T should strongly advise it,” says old 
Paradise. 

“Indeed you would, Sir,” says I sweetly; 
“then, Emblem, fetch me my spotted 
taffety, for I propose instantly to get up.” 

And, to the indignation of my aunt, the 
dowager, who regarded the whole tribe of 
doctors as religiously as the Brahmins do 
their sacred bull, I suddenly renounced the 
sheets, sat on the margin of the bed, and 
bade Emblem draw my stockings on. In 
my experience this hath proved the 
exactest mode of routing the whole 
infernal faculty. Do not argue with them, 
for their whole art consists in contriving 
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new and elegant diseases for persons of an 
uncompromising health. Therefore at this 
moment my aunt, with a shake of her 
wintry curls at me, invited the doctor to a 
dish of tea downstairs and a game at 
cribbage afterwards. Thus, before my 
second stocking was drawn on they had 
departed, but had left behind volumes of 
horrid prophecies of blood-poisoning, high 
fever, and five-and-twenty other things. 

“Now lock the door, my Emblem,” 
says I cheerfully, ‘‘ and tell me every bit 
of news.” 

“If I were you, my lady,” Emblem 
says, ‘‘ 1 would get back to bed this instant 
and grow very ill indeed. For Captain 
Grantley is drawing a complaint up in this 
matter, and thinks that upon the strength 
of it the Government will feel compelled 
to arrest you for high treason, and send 
you to the Tower.” 

“High what?” cries I. ‘Send me to 
the where ? Why, upon my soul, did any 
man ever speak such nonsense in his 
natural! As though the Government 
would do anything of the kind! ”*Twas 
but a piece of mischief—I meant no harm. 
I’m certain I never wished to hurt the 
Captain, who, by the way, is much cleverer 
and braver than I had supposed. ’Twas 
but a piece of fun, I say. And if the poor 
lad did escape—well, he was a very pretty 
lad, and I am certainly not sorry. Arrest 
me! Sendmetothe Tower! Pah! The 
Government will do nothing of the kind! 
Why, Emblem, what is it that I’ve done?” 

‘Sure I don’t know, my lady,” says the 
faithful creature, beginning to whimper 
like a child; ‘“‘you have done nothing 
very wicked as I can see. Of course he 
was a prisoner; but then there is lots of 
other prisoners, and plenty as big as he, 
and bigger if it comes to that.” 

‘“Why, of course there are, you silly 
goose,” says I. 

“ And you never meant that the Captain 
should be hurt, my lady ?” 

“IT would not have hurt him for the 
world,” says I. ‘‘ Now dry your eyes, my 
girl. The Government hath no more of 
a case against me than it hath against the 
Pope of Rome. And-even if it had, it is 
too well bred to dare to prefer it against 
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Bab Gossiter ; besides, it is not as though 
there was any malice in the thing. And 
as you Say, a prisoner more or a prisoner 
less doth matter not a little bit.” 

“* But,” says the foolish Emblem, weep- 
ing more than ever, *‘ my lord is very much 
concerned at the Captain’s disposition. 
Why, my lady, I heard him say not an hour 
ago that there is nothing to be done, and 
that the consequences must be faced.” 

“* Consequences!” laughed I. ‘“ That 
comes of being a politician. Oh, these 
statesmen and Prime Ministers, with their 
grave faces! Why, if a chairman so much 
as puts his foot on a poodle dog in 
Mincing Lane, they talk of it in whispers 
and discuss its bearing on what they call 
‘the situation.” Or if a washerwoman 
presents her husband with a pair of 
healthy twins at Charing, there’s a meet- 
ing of the Council to see whether that 
fact hath altered the aspect of affairs. 
And it’s the nation this and the nation 


that, and they talk as mysterious as Jesuits 
with their interminable Whigs and their 
pestilential Tories whom nobody under- 


stands and nobody cares a farthing for. 
Send me to the Tower! A set of poli- 
ticians, no handsomer than clergymen 
and nothing like so humorous. La! 
Emblem, I would like to see ’em do it!” 

I was both angry and amused at this 
idea, and got into my clothes as quickly as 
I could, for I was now on fire to goand see 
the Earl. The notion was really too absurd ! 

“ How is the Captain now ?” I inquired 
whiie I dressed. 

“* His knee is shattered dreadfully,” the 
maid replied, ‘and he will not be able to 
leave this house for many weeks.” 

“That is good news,” said I com- 
placently. ‘‘ He will be able to amuse 
me during these long winter evenings. 
But tell me, Emblem, is that poor prisoner 
lad reta’en ? The Captain swore that his 
soldiers would retake him in an hour or 
two.” 

“They have not returned yet,” Emblem 
answered. 

“Excellent!” cried 1; 
my shoulder better.” 

And I fell to dameimg up and down the 
chamber in the effervescence of my mood. 

(To be continued.) 


“that’s made 
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“OR neat literary style, polished wit, and 
1 delicate imaginative insight, Mr. Henry 
James is almost unrivalled. He has one 
peculiarity that irritates his admirers while it 
fascinates them. He is colloquially, confidentially 
familiar with his readers, while keeping at a most 
respectful distance from his characters. But that 
there should be anything in common between this 
distinguished writer and the Fat Boy in “ Pickwick ” 
sounds at first surprising, yet, undoubtedly, in his 
last book, 7ke Two Magics (Heinemann), he has 
written with the same motive that inspired that 
immortal youth when he said to the old lady, “I 
wants to make your flesh creep.”” And he succeeds 
admirably. The book is full of horror. It is told, 
of course, by a series of implications, suggestions, 
and omissions (almost resembling polite winks, nods, 
and nudges), so that certain readers might complain 
that too much of the work is left to them. But it is 
a wonderful book, and leaves one with a shuddering, 
painful impression carefully produced by the most 
finished art. 


To take up another novel with a supernatural 
motive, called Zhe Main Chance, by Christabel 
Coleridge (Hurst and Blackett), is to descend toa 


lower level. But the book is delightful in its way, 
clever, bright, and well written, though the atmo- 
sphere of ‘‘ spooks” is not convincing. When Guy 
tells the story of meeting his double ‘on the 
bridge, one simply doesn’t believe him. It has, 
however, some merit, in that it is fresh and with an 
interesting plot. 


In The Open Question, by C. E. Raimond 
(Heinemann), we havea work that is sure to excite 
discussion, and be read with interest on account of 
its subject. Either medical or religious subjects 
always, strangely enough, attract a large public in 
England, when produced in the form of a novel. 
Cases of conscience or consumption are invariably 
popular. Here we have both, also scientific scruples, 


devoted love, and suicide on principle. The book is 
written with thought and painstaking care; the 
author is a,conscientious workman. The peculiar 
treatment of the subject holds one’s attention, and 
this is curious, for the characters cannot be said to 
live. They are well studied, carefully thought-out 
abstractions. Thus, in spite of its really remark- 
able cleverness, 7he Open Question is not in the 
best sense artistically. successful as a novel. In a 
novel, that the characters should live is everything. 


It is pleasant to turn from these serious or 
depressing subjects to the most delicious nonsense 
in the world— 7ais With a Twist, by the *‘ Belgian 
Hare’’ (Edward Arnold). This is the best book 
of the kind since ‘‘Edward Lear.” Here is a 
charming specimen of the *‘ Animal Rhymes ”— 


There is one an'mal of merit 
And perfect honesty: the Ferret. 
I have not time to tell to you 
The numerous things that he will do, 
For if you do not overtask him 
He will do anything you ask him. 
He is as clever as a pike, 
He will do anything you like; 
He is as strong as any fish, 
He will do anything you wish. 
Also some delightful 
Duck ”— 
I hope you may have better luck 
Than to be bitten by the Duck. 


warning against ‘The 


The illustrations (by Mr. Reed, of Punch) are 


‘delightful, and the book ought to have as per- 


manent a place in the child’s library as “ Alice in 
Wonderland.” It would be an ideal Christmas 
present for a child. The “ Belgian Hare” should 
write another volume. 


The Frank Lockwood Sketch-Book (published 
by Arnold) is extremely interesting, though of 
unequal merit. Sir Frank Lockwood himself 
valued his own sketches so little that he would 
leave them carelessly about, and often lose them if 
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some friend did not eagerly pick them up and 
collect them. I fancy* that he would not have 
wished to publish all of these. Perhaps they 
seem better than they are in contrast to the 
frontispiece. This portrait of the well-known 
Q.C., by Mr. Kendal, merely serves to show 
that because a man is a popular actor it does not 
follow that he is an admirable draughtsman. 
The garden-seat on which the legal luminary is 
resting no more resembles a garden-seat than the 
portrait resembles Sir Frank. ‘The trees in the 
garden are like the little trees in children’s toy- 
farms, and one misses the little stands in which 
they are usually fixed. We have seen better 
sketches of Mr. Justice Day than those in this 
collection, which certainly do not do justice to the 
man who has very thoroughly earned his reputation 
for being the plainest man on the Bench. Sir 
Frank Lockwood was most happy in his portraits 
of Sir Henry Hawkins, Baron Pollock, Lord James 
of Hereford, and himself. On the other hand, he 
completely and systematically failed with Mr. 
Carson and Sir Edward Clarke. Perhaps the best 
of all is the last sketch of Sir E. Ashmead-Bartlett. 
Sir Frank Lockwood’s ideas of the construction of a 
horse are, like Sam Weller’s knowledge of London, 
“extensive and peculiar,” but lis sense of 
humour is perennial, and his dry forensic wit 
pleasantly sugars the somewhat bitter pill of his 
ampromptu sketches. 


A sumptuous volume is the new edition of Ben 
Jonson’s Volpone, or the Fox (Smithers, 5, Old Bond 
Street), with a frontispiece and cover-design by 
SAubrey Beardsley. A melancholy interest attaches 
to these drawings, almost the last work of the 
gifted young artist, who undoubtedly revolutionised 
black-and-white work. A very charming critical 
essay by Robert Ross at the beginning of the 
volume is well worth reading, being admirably 
written. As the biographer very rightly says, «If 
the history of .grotesqueremains tobe written, it is 
already illustrated by Beardsley’s art. A subject 
little understood, it belongs to the dim ways of 
criticism. There is no canon or school; and the 
artist is allowed to be wilful, untrammelled by 
rule or precedent. ... The word ‘ eccentric,’ with 
‘ grotesque,” and ‘ picturesque,’ is more misapplied 
than any word in the English language. ... The 
‘decoration on the Parthenon was so eccentric that 
Pheidias was put in prison....The work of 
Mr. Whistler and Sir Edward Burne-Jones, not 
long ago derided as eccentric, is now accepted as 
classic. Wherever a verdict is solicited from the 
uneducated, all new art will be dubbed eccentric, 
trampled on, and despised, even as the first tulip 
that blossomed in England was rooted out and 
burnt for a worthless weed by the conscientious 
Scotch gardener.” 


Moorflete (Arnold) is another of those numerous 
attempts to reproduce a past century that are so 
rarely completely successful. If modernity of form 
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would have been more congcnial to the author, at 
least he has had Stevenson well before his eyes, and 
he could have no more admirable model. 


The Hypocrite, by an anonymous author (pub- 
lished by Greening and Co.), is one of those 
would-be smart and daring works that will always 
command a public, for it is given to few to know 
real from sham cleverness If a sentence takes an 
epigrammatic form people imagine it must be 
witty, and if an unscrupulous adventurer is de- 
scribed in audacious terms, they think it shows 
knowledge of life. The book is decidedly amusing 
from time to time. It must have been written by 
a very young author, who ashe grows older will 
become less cynical and less melodramatic. He 
certainly shows promise, but the book is far too 


. Tichly strewn with half-witted epigrams and dark 


sayings to be of much literary value. ‘The cover is 
quite celightful, and the villains suggested by it, 
though evidently intended to be extremely modern, 
are unintentionally transpontine. The pleasantest 
part of it is the evidently personal flavour of 
Oxford. 


For a thoroughly delightful novel commend me 
to Zhe Town Traveller, by George Gissing 
(Methuen). Mr. Gammon, the hero, is a creation. 
He travelled (commercially) in town for various 
firms. No one can help feeling sympathy for his 
genial personality and his delightful weakness for 
collecting ‘‘ bow - wows,” which he keeps in a 
public-house at Dulwich. The book is a most 
amusing picture of the life of Kennington Road, 
with its bustle and dust, its business and pleasure. 
The plot is suggestive of the now notorious Druce 
case. Polly Sparks is a wonderful sketch, with 
her love of ‘“ rows,” her violent vulgarity, her 
intens~ respectability, and her crude views of life. 
This is how she announces to Mr. Gammon that 
she wishes to break off their engagement-and marry 
another man— 


“‘Dear Mr. Gammon, —I don’t think we are 
suited to each other, which is better for both 
parties. Ishall send you a wedding-card in a few 
days; and I’m sure I wish you all happiness. And 
so I remain, with my best respects,—Yours truly, 

‘*MIss SPARKS.” 
Evidently George Gissing 
the depths of melancholy. His humour is very 
quaint, very personal. It yleamed in 7he Paying 
Guest, it sparkles in Zhe Town Traveller. He is 
ironical, and irony is not generally popular; but 
after the immense quantity of sham _ historical 
romance, dreary novels with a purpose, cheap 
wit and bogus “ realism,” it is refreshing to come 
upon a volume of genuine literature, a picture of real 
life, full of sly psychology and delicate lights -and 
shades. Besides, it is so comprehensible. The 
author does not think it necessary to place 


has emerged from 


between his readers and his subject the barrier of 
SPHINX. 


a “ chevaux-de-frise ’’ of style. 
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-A Locust (Cycloptera speculata), the wings of which present a remarkable resemblance to a decaying lenf 
2.—A Beetle (Lithinus nigrocristatus) from Madagascar. 


The black and white or yelluwish colour and black hairs of the beetle and liches 
«ree completely, and must afford the insect ample protection. 
3.—Group of Butterflies (Kallima inachis). These butterflies, if pursued by a bird, take refuge among foliage, the resemblance of the 
auder-side of the wings to a dry leaf enabling them to conceal themselves. a 
4.—An Orthopterous Insect (Phyllinm), often called the ‘* Leaf-insec:.” Its general form and the veins in the wings are very leaf-like, 
sud seem well calculated to afford it protection. 
5.—A Tlomopterous Insect (Tla/oides dealbatus), from ‘he Forest cf Maramanga, Madagascar Thi 


species is extremely variable, no two 
@-cimens being quite alike; but all more or less resemble bark, moss, or lic] n 


HOW THEY SURVIVE. 


